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This Issue in Brief 


The Interstate Parole and Probation Compact. 
—tThe interstate compact for the supervision of 
parolees and probationers is the only interstate 
agreement fully and officially ratified by each of 
the 48 states, says B. E. Crihfield, eastern repre- 
sentative of the Council of State Governments and 
secretary of the Compact. Approximately 12,000 
probationers and parolees, who have been permit- 
ted to move to other jurisdictions where their 
chances of rehabilitation are at an optimum, are 
supervised under the Compact. Mr. Crihfield out- 
lines the organization and purposes of the Compact, 
explains what it is and what it does, and describes 
some of the problems that arise in the administra- 
tion of such a far-flung interstate agreement. He 
also comments on the knotty problem of detainers. 

Some Impressions of Probation in the United 
States.—Alfons T. Wahl, a high-ranking official 
of the German Ministry of Justice, visited the 
United States in 1952 to study probation, parole, 
and court procedures. His article is the sixth of a 
series presented in FEDERAL PROBATION on impres- 
sions of correctional practices in the United States 
as observed by visitors from abroad. The view- 
points of those from other countries are refreshing 
and often give us new insight and perspective in 
dealing with our own correctional problems and 
practices. 


Some Considerations in the Administration of a 
State Training School.—Political patronage, bru- 
tality, corporal punishment, and a program of “re 
form” based largely on custody and punishment 
have characterized the traditional training school, 
asserts Charles W. Leonard, superintendent of the 


Yo. 

Illinois State Training School for Boys at St. 
Charles. Trained leadership and a trained staff 
were the exception, he points out, but the old 
philosophy of custody and punishment is gradually 
giving way to that of treatment and rehabilitation. 
In his timely and challenging article Mr. Leonard 


suggests what can be done to “reform the reform 
school.” 


The Training School: Its Program and Leader- 
ship.—Training schools are now in a state of tran- 
sition. Especially during this transition period the 
most important person in the entire training school 
organization is the executive director, declares 
Ernst Papanek who heads the well-known Wilt- 
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wyck School for Boys, a voluntary institution pro- 
viding diagnosis and treatment for emotionally 
disturbed boys 8 to 12 who are residents of New 
York: City. A recognized leader in the field of in- 
stitutional care for children, Mr. Papanek is well 
qualified to discuss the philosophy and program of 
a training school and the requirements of admin- 
istrative leadership. He closes his article with per- 
tinent do’s and don’ts for institutional heads and 
calls attention to some guideposts and pitfalls in 
administrative practice. 

Authority in the Client-Worker Relationship: 
Asset or Liability? —The current tendency is to 
focus attention on the liabilities of the authority 
aspects of probation and parole with too little rec- 
ognition of the inherent and potential assets, de- 
clares Dr. Alex C. Sherriffs of the department of 
psychology at the University of California. Dr. 
Sherriffs acknowledges there are liabilities in an 
authoritarian relationship. He contends, however, 
that the authority position can be a real asset and 
gives convincing support for his position—in 
fact, he believes authority is an absolute necessity 
for successful probation and parole. The client can 
be shown that there are people in authority, he 
concludes, who do work toward constructive ends 
and in rewarding ways. 

Recognition of Cultural Influences in Probation 
Counseling.— Dr. A. N. Cousins, Harvard-trained 
anthropologist and member of the faculty of Fenn 
College at Cleveland, believes that knowledge and 
recognition of cultural influences on the personal- 
ity, character, and behavior of persons are impor- 
tant in effective probation counseling. Acquain- 
tance with cultural patterns and ethnic differences, 
Dr. Cousins suggests, will enable the probation offi- 
cer to evaluate the cultural resources and influ- 
ences available for successful probation, to under- 
stand the actual meaning of a given situation to 
the probationer, and also to adjust his own actions 
and responses so as to avoid misdirecting the pro- 
bationer and to preclude any misunderstanding be- 
tween the probation officer and the probationer. 

White Collar Crime: Its Significance for Theory 
and Practice. —In 1940 the late Professor Edwin 
H. Sutherland first announced in published form 
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his concept of -white collar crime. He defined the 
white collar criminal as a person of respectability 
and high socioeconomic status who violates laws 
designed to regulate his occupational activities. 
Since Professor Sutherland’s pioneering studies 
a number of sociologists have given considerable 
study to this large and greatly neglected area of 
criminal behavior, among them Sociologist Frank 
E. Hartung at Wayne University. Professor Har- 
tung emphasizes that studies dealing with causa- 
tion and characteristics of criminals have consis- 
tently omitted violations of criminal statutes regu- 
lating business. These studies, he concludes, might 
well change present thinking about criminal be- 
havior and crime causation. 

California Youth Authority Forestry Camp Pro- 
gram.—California was one of the earlier states to 
establish camps for the rehabilitation of youthful 
offenders. The first camp was opened in Los 
Angeles County in 1931 for transient delinquents. 
Since that time California has established 15 
county camps operated under state subsidy and 3 
state camps administered directly by the Calif- 
ornia Youth Authority in cooperation with the 
Division of Forestry. Today forest camps are a 
part of the correctional program of most state 
jurisdictions and the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
Allen F. Breed, CYA supervisor of camps, de- 
scribes the operation and program of California’s 
forestry camp program for youth. 

Setting the Sights for Delinquency Research.— 
“I wish that those who study delinquents scien- 
tifically would depress their sights a little and con- 
centrate less attention on the abnormal and more 
on the commonplace.” These are the conclusions of 
Dr. Stanley D. Porteus, internationally known 
psychologist, former director of the psychological 
clinic at the University of Hawaii which he founded 
in 1922, and referee of the Honolulu Juvenile 
Court until his retirement in April 1953. The large 
majority of delinquents, according to Dr. Porteus, 
are not psychopathic or mentally sick. They do not 
differ much from average persons. The weaknesses 
of delinquent nature, he finds, are common to hu- 
man nature. In his systematic and searching anal- 
ysis Dr. Porteus charts the course delinquency re- 
search should take in the years ahead. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement of 
the views set forth, by the editors or the federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 
be deserving of consideration. 


The Interstate Parole and Probation Compact 


By B. E. CRIHFIELD 
Eastern Representative, Council of State Governments, New York City 


agreements or compacts among the states 

“for cooperative effort and mutual assistance 
in the prevention of crime,” each one of our 48 
states has become a full-fledged partner in crime 
control through the adoption of the Interstate 
Compact for the Supervision of Parolees and Pro- 
bationers. Not even the United States Constitution 
—an agreement among all the states, ratified by 
all the states—can claim more signatories to a for- 
mal compactual agreement calling for coordinated 
effort and cooperative practices. 

Prior to the formulation of the compact, so- 
called “sundown paroles” were the order of the 
day in many sections of the country and theoretic 
parolees literally roved the land with no supervi- 
sion, formal or informal. Today, these men by the 
thousands are under full, legally binding supervi- 
sion for the protection of our citizens. Cases con- 
stantly arise where, due to family relationships in 
another state, better opportunities for work and a 
more conducive atmosphere for rehabilitation will 
be found if the prospective probationer or parolee 
can be permitted to transfer to another jurisdic- 
tion. But the rehabilitative value of such a move 
would often be lost unless there is adequate super- 
vision, advice, and assistance to accompany the re- 
leased person when he crosses the state line. The 
function, then, of the compact is twofold: (1) It 
serves as protection to the community through pro- 
viding effective supervision and by ensuring a 
means of retaking offenders who have violated the 
terms of their conditional freedom, and (2) It en- 
courages the rehabilitation of parolees and proba- 
tioners by permitting their transfer to a receptive 
environment where their chances of success may 
be greatest. 

Statistics gathered by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments indicate that there are in the neighbor- 
hood of 12,000 cases handled in the course of a 
year under the compact, with some five or six times 
as many parolees being reported under supervi- 
sion as there are probationers. These figures are 
admittedly incomplete, especially with respect to 
probation, and additional unknown numbers of 
cases do not enter into the available statistics. 


S INCE 1934, when Congress first authorized 


Turnover by virtue of new cases and terminations, 
which roughly balance one another, amounts to ap- 
proximately 25 percent per year. 


How the Compact Works 


Procedure under the Interstate Compact for the 
Supervision of Parolees and Probationers involves 
the following steps: 

(a) Any state may permit a parolee or proba- 
tioner to go to any other state (the so-called re- 
ceiving state) if “such person is in fact a resident 
of or has his family residing within the receiving 
state and can obtain employment there” or if “the 
receiving state consents to such person being sent 
there” even though the residence qualification can- 
not be met. 

(b) The state to which an interstate parolee or 
probationer is transferred agrees under the com- 
pact to exercise the same care and treatment of 
such a person as its own state standards require 
for supervising its own probationers and parolees. 

(c) Ifa state desires to retake a probationer or 
parolee who has left its jurisdiction under the 
terms of the compact, officers of that state may ap- 
prehend the person in another state without any 
formalities other than establishing the authority 
and proving the identity of the person to be ar- 
rested. The states have expressly waived all legal 
requirements to obtain extradition of fugitives 
from justice in returning such persons, and the in- 
dividual parolee or probationer is also required to 
sign a waiver of extradition as-a condition prece- 
dent to his transfer to another state. 

(d) Rules, regulations, and forms designed to 
standardize procedures and foster efficient adminis- 
tration have been developed and are in use by the 
compacting states as they process out-of-state 
parole and probation under the compact. 

The compact is now operative throughout all of 
the 48 states, the agreement having been com- 
pleted when North Carolina and Texas officially 
ratified it at their 1951 legislative sessions. Consid- 
erable interest has recently been shown in expand- 


- ing the compact to include the District of Columbia 


and the territories and possessions of the United 
States. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
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such additional joinder was introduced toward the 
end of the 82nd Congress but could not be acted 
upon before adjournment. Subsequently, the ad- 
ministrators of the compacting states adopted a 
resolution unanimously favoring the inclusion of 
these additional jurisdictions as “a forward and 
necessary step” in the development of the com- 
pact. The 83rd Congress is expected to take favor- 
able action on a measure which would permit the 
suggested expansion. 


Problems Under the Compact 


An excellent job has been done by the states in 
making the compact an effective cooperative in- 
strument. However, it would be less than candid to 
maintain that problems do not arise. A basic diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that parole and probation sys- 
tems vary to a marked degree among the states. 
Despite the fact that lines of authority are delin- 
eated clearly by the specific language of the com- 
pact, there is bound to be some difficulty when two 
jurisdictions with differing policies both have cer- 
tain authority and responsibility with respect to 
the same parolee or probationer. 

Another problem arises because of the lack of 
facilities and personnel in some states. The addi- 
tion of even a few interstate cases to an already 
heavy case load may prove difficult to the adminis- 
trator who has too few tools and too few workers 
at his disposal. This, of course, is a problem that 
needs to be met basically and even if there were no 
interstate agreement in operation. As a matter of 

fact, it may well be that the underlying obligation 
- implicit in the compact—to do the job adequately 
in a spirit of cooperation—can serve well in bring- 
ing up the standards of all the states. Moreover, 
the interchange of information that occurs con- 
stantly by mail and frequently by means of re- 
gional and national meetings will help to iron out 
administrative difficulties. 

Perhaps the major problem under the compact 
is related to decisions with respect to termination 
of out-of-state parole or probation. It is not un- 
common for a receiving state to notify a sending 
state that a violation has occurred, only to learn 
that the sending state either cannot or will not 
return the violator. The reason may be that the 
sending state does not consider the violation to be 
so serious as to warrant a return, or again there 
simply may not be enough funds available to cover 
the cost of retaking the violator if the distance in- 


1 See Robert R. Mowers, “Probation Process Under the Interstate 
Compact,” California Youth Authority Quarterly, Spring 1952, pp. 24- 
27. 


volved is great. In either case the result is unfor- 
tunate, for the only effective sanction in case of 
failure of a person to meet the conditions of his 
parole or probation is withdrawal of the privilege. 
The receiving state is put in the position of super- 
vising a person who would be placed in jail if he 
were one of that state’s own cases, or of letting the 
man go about without supervision. 


The Compact and Probation 


The compact has been less extensively used for 
probation than it has for parole. Several times as 
many parolees are under interstate supervision 
than are probationers. The reason for this is not 
hard to find. Parole as a governmental function is 
centralized commonly in some agency of the state. 
The compact administrator in most states is the 
person actually responsible for parole operations. 
Not so with respect to probation, which is admin- 
istered most frequently on a decentralized basis 
through the courts. On occasion, some local proba- 
tion officials have denied the legality of the com- 
pact on the grounds that their political subdivision 
had taken no action to ratify it! The compact ob- 
viously applies no matter what particular proba- 
tion system is followed in any given state. 

A partial solution to the weakness of probation 
supervision under the compact has been found by 
many states. In some instances there is an inte- 
grated parole and probation agency at the state 
level. In other states there is a separate state 
agency handling probation and the necessary coor- 
dination can be secured through the compact ad- 
ministrator and through the designation of one 
state official who will receive all out-of-state pro- 
bation correspondence. Even in the case of virtu- 
ally complete decentralization, the problem is not 
insoluble. California, for example, has enacted leg- 
islation requiring that all probation matters involv- 
ing another state be channeled through the com- 
pact administrator and this system has worked 
reasonably well. In the final analysis, education is 
the prime necessity if the compact is to work effec- 
tively and to serve fully in the field of probation. 
The appropriate judicial and administrative au- 
thorities responsible for probation, though they be 
numerous and separate in any state, should be 
thoroughly familiar with the existence of the com- 
pact and should know what it can and cannot ac- 
complish. A concerted effort should be made in 


every state to develop the required methods of 


intercommunication and the procedures which will 
properly carry out the provisions of the compact. 
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Constitutionality of the Compact 


The constitutional validity of the compact has 
withstood many attacks and it has always been up- 
held when under court scrutiny. In such states as 
California, Arkansas, Washington, and New York 
there have been important decisions handed down 
by the highest state courts.” It is perhaps unfortu- 
nate that no definitive ruling has ever been set 
forth by the United States Supreme Court, princi- 
pally because no parole or probation violator has 
ever seen fit to carry his case that far. Because of 
this there will undoubtedly continue to be occa- 
sional court cases touching on the constitutionality 
of the compact. There is no reason to fear that 
they will successfully attack this well-tested inter- 
state agreement. 


The Compact Administrators Association 


Since 1946 the official administrators of the com- 
pact have been formally bound together into a 
group known as An Association of Administrators 
of the Interstate Compact for the Supervision of 
Parolees and Probationers. All members of the As- 
sociation meet together at least once a year to vote 

upon matters of policy and any proposals for revi- 
sion in the rules and regulations that may have 
arisen. The burden of work for and on behalf of 
the Association is devolved upon the executive 
committee and upon a council of five members. The 
council acts as a standing committee on rules, regu- 
lations, and policies under the compact. In order to 
secure uniformity in procedure and practice, any 
administrator may request information at any 
time as to the council’s opinion on the compact 
provisions, rules, and regulations, or on adminis- 
trative practice. Upon recommendation of the Asso- 
ciation’s council measures may be submitted to 
the full membership during the year for a vote by 
written ballot. 


During recent years, and at the request of the 
compact administrators, the Council of State Gov- 
ernments has served as secretariat to the Asso- 
ciation. The secretariat maintains current rosters 
of state officials responsible for the operation of 
the compact, publishes reports and documents of 
interest to the administrators,? arranges and serv- 
ices the annual meetings of the Association, drafts 
proposed language for compact amendments and 


2 Ex Parte Joseph Tenner, 20 Ca 2d 670, 128 P2d 338 (1942); Gulley 
v. Apple, 213 Ark. 350, 210 S. W. 2d 514 (1948); Pierce v. Smith, 31 
Wash. 2d 52, 195 P2d 112; Rankin v. Ruthazer, 98 N. Y. S. 2d 104 
(1950), upheld in Court of Appeals (1952). 

3 Such as The Handbook on Interstate Crime Control and The Inter- 
state Compact Since 1925 (a general study of compacts), the Council of 
State Governments, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago. ‘ 


rule changes, and performs such other services as 
may be requested. 

In 1951, at the request of the administrators, the 
secretariat developed a looseleaf manual for the of- 
ficial use of those who administer the compact. It 
consists of separate pages indicating the specific 
arrangements that should be made with each indi- 
vidual state. A section is included which digests 
the interpretation of policies as determined by the 
Association’s council and as laid down at the an- 
nual meetings, and containing tables which show 
state practices in certain areas of operation. An- 
other section contains the text of all changes in, or 
additions to, the rules, regulations, and forms in 
use under the compact; amendments to the com- 
pact itself are also shown. A special appendix on 
legal references contains the text of all currently 
reported opinions of Attorneys General and im- 
portant court decisions. Other appendices are used 
to insert various miscellaneous materials which 
may be of interest to the administrators. 


Out-of-State Incarceration Amendment 


The purpose of the basic parole and probation 
compact is to supervise persons in another state 
outside prison walls. An amendment to the com- 
pact has now been developed which would permit 
the supervision of violators within a prison. The 
problem of parole and probation violators is espe- 
cially serious when such persons have been allowed 
to go out of state under the compact. Usually there 
are only two alternatives to follow—either leave 
the violator free of effective control or bring him 
back to the sending state. The former is of course 
undesirable and the latter may be quite expensive. 

Because of this situation a number of adminis- 
trators asked that provision be made in the com- 
pact to permit violators to be incarcerated in the 
receiving state rather than going to the difficulty 
and expense of returning them to the sending state. 
Such an amendment was drafted and is now 
known as the Out-of-State Incarceration Amend- 
ment. It is to be effective only among such of the 
states as may specifically ratify it. Under itsterms, 
incarceration of a parolee or probationer may be 
had in the state where he violates the conditions of : 
his parole or probation if the sending state wishes. 
Since states do not enforce the penal laws of other 
jurisdictions, the amendment makes the receiving 
or asylum state the agent of the sending state for 
purposes of such incarceration and provides that 
the sending state shall retain ultimate jurisdiction 
over the prisoner. 
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The Out-of-State Incarceration Amendment was 
prepared in 1951 and was considered by several 
legislatures meeting in’ that year. The states of 
Connecticut, Idaho, and Utah ratified the amend- 
ment during 1951 and at the present time it is ef- 
fective only as between these states. Rules and 
regulations to implement the operation of the 
amendment were perfected during 1952 and it is 
expected that additional states will consider the 
enactment of legislation to ratify the amendment 
at their regular 1953 sessions. Since there has been 
such a limited amount of time elapsed since the 
development of the amendment, there is no record 
of experience to report as yet. It is felt, however, 
that the amendment will provide an additional 
instrument for the effective supervision of pa- 
rolees and probationers by states which wish to 
adopt this approach. It is also felt that the amend- 
ment has been so carefully drawn, and the rules so 
drafted, that there is little danger of its being 
stricken down by the courts. 


Detainers 


The manifold problems of detainers* have long 
been of interest to the administrators of the inter- 
state parole and probation compact. For this rea- 
son, the administrators were instrumental in form- 
ing the Joint Committee on Detainers in 1948 with 
representation from the Compact Administrators 
Association, the National Association of Attorneys 
General, the American Bar Association, the Amer- 
ican Prison Association, and the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 
The final report of the joint committee was sub- 
mitted in August of 1948 and it contained a series 
of guiding principles which may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) Every effort should be made to accomplish 
the disposition of detainers as promptly as possi- 
ble. 

(2) There should be assurance that any pris- 
oner released to stand trial in another jurisdiction 
will be returned to the institution from which he 
was released. 

(3) Prison and parole authorities should. take 
prompt action to settle detainers which have been 
filed by them. 

(4) No prisoner should be penalized because of 
a detainer pending against him unless a thorough 
investigation of the detainer has been made and it 
has been found valid. 

(5) All jurisdictions should observe the prin- 


4 For an extensive discussion of the deta‘ner question, see FEDERAL 
PROBATION, July-September 1945, entire issue. 


ciples of interstate comity in the settlement of de- 
tainers, and each should bear its own proper bur- 
den of the expenses and effort involved in dispos- 
ing of charges and settling detainers. : 

In addition to the work of the Joint Committee 
on Detainers, the Compact Administrators Associ- 
ation has done preliminary work on the develop- 
ment of a uniform detainer law. Because of the 
complexities of the subject, and because it goes far 
beyond the realm of activities contemplated under 
the compact, it was decided by the Association in 
1951 to turn the matter over to the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 
Pending the promulgation of a possible uniform 
law in this field, many administrators are of the 
opinion that Section 1381 of the California Penal 
Code, which permits dismissal of pending charges 
which are not prosecuted within 90 days against 
persons already in prison, would serve as a useful 
model to other states which wish to do something 
about the problem 

One result of the Association’s considerable pre- 
occupation with problems of detainers has been a 
very marked ‘increase in the spirit of cooperation 
of federal and state officials. At the 1951 annual 
meeting of the compact administrators, a heated 
discussion led tq the formation of a small com- 
mittee which went to Washington to review de- 
tainer policies with representatives of the United 
States Parole Board. The feeling of the states had 
long been to the effect that inmates in federal pris- 
ons were literally precluded from consideration for 
parole if a detainer had been lodged against them, 
a policy distinctly opposed to state practice and 
clearly out of line with the recommendations of the 
Joint Committee on Detainers. The question was 
again discussed at the 1952 meeting of the adminis- 
trators, and at that time the chairman of the 
United States Board of Parole reported that the 
Board does not consider that the presence of a 
detainer should deprive a prisoner of a hearing. 
He pointed out that decisions are made on an indi- 
vidual basis and noted that no one who is not a 
good parole risk will be granted parole, but went 
on to say that a prisoner who has all the attributes 
making him worthy of parole will be paroled even 
if he has a detainer pending against him for 
return to another jurisdiction. 


Conclusion 
The Interstate Compact for the Supervision of 


Parolees and Probationers has now been in opera- 
tion for some 15 years. From an initial nucleus of 
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about 20 cooperating states, it has gradually grown 
to the point where every state has fully and offici- 
ally ratified the basic agreement. The state officials 
responsible for the operation of the compact have 
developed their own Association which goes far to- 
ward smoothing out the rough edges that exist in 
any complex procedure involving intergovern- 
mental cooperation. The administrators are in- 
creasingly interested in working out new and sup- 
plementary instruments to enhance the effective- 
ness of the compact, and in addition have done con- 
siderable work on related subjects which ramify 


beyond the strict operations of the compact. A cur- 
rent project has to do with cooperative returns of 
prisoners by one state on behalf of one or more 
other states. Efforts are now being made to expand 
the compact so as to include the District of Colum- 
bia and the territories and possessions of the 
United States. In spite of difficulties and certain 
gaps in the effectiveness of the compact, such as in 
the field of probation, the compact has proved its 
utility beyond question and sltould become an even 
more useful device in the coming year. 


Some Impressions of Probation in the 
United States 


By ALFons T. WAHL 
Oberregierungsrat, Federal Ministry of Justice, Bonn, Germany 


America I was often given the opportunity 

of exchanging thoughts with American 
friends. I was deeply impressed by their willing- 
ness and readiness to discuss frankly all questions 
which occurred to me in the course of my impres- 
sive journey which brought to me so many new ex- 
periences. Accordingly, I hope that the following 
candid remarks will be taken by those who read 
them not as an indication of ingratitude towards 
the country so generous in hospitality, but as a 
manifestation of our common struggle for the best 
way of dealing with lawbreakers. I intend to point 
out some problems which I believe are likely to be 
of some value for the United States, too. 


[Dame MY STUDY TRIP to the United States of 


Probation and Parole and Private Agencies 


When preparing for my trip I read something 
about the beginnings of probation and parole in 
the United States, thus learning that the start and 
early developments of probation and parole work 
have been due to a considerable degree to the ini- 
tiative of private agencies. During my trip I could 
not but notice that the cooperation of private 
agencies, which I expected to see, is apparently no 
longer as active as it had been formerly. It ap- 
peared to me that the private agencies are stand- 
ing less in the foreground today than formerly. 


I concede that I, too, am of the opinion that an 
effective probation and parole system is no longer 
conceivable without the help of the full-time pro- 
bation and parole officer who, as a rule, is remune- 
rated from public funds. But I believe that both 
private agencies and professional officers not only 
can work together, but that their cooperation is 
even indispensable. I do not in any way contend 
that this cooperation does not still exist in the 
United States, but on several occasions it occurred 
to me that the extent to which use is made of pri- 
vate agencies should be greater than it actually is. 


Problems Within the Family Unit 


Again and again I had conversations on prob- 
lems of the family unit which are of concern in 
Germany too. It had been this problem which has 
been of primary interest to me. (Since my wife 
and my children could not accompany me on my 
trip, it always gave me special pleasure to meet 
American families and American children.) It is 
obvious that the German conception of education, 
of the rights and duties of the father and the 
mother, etc., do not always conform to American 
ideas in this field. I realize that conditions of living 
are highly involved in these problems and influence 
our thinking about them. If, for example, a German 
mother is forced by reason of economy to see that 
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consumption of current be reduced as much as pos- 
sible in her home, she will not allow her child to 
switch on the radio at will or to keep the lights in 
the rooms burning. This example, simple as it may 
appear, shows that under such circumstances it 
will be much more necessary for parents to impose 
requirements upon their children and to require 
their obedient behavior. Problems of everyday life, 
therefore, are those which exert a formative in- 
fluence. I realize, of course, that circumstances of 
American families differ in some instances because 
of their high standard of living. Thus, when evalu- 
ating my own experiences and those gained during 
my trip to the United States, I was led to the con- 
clusion that there should be fewer commands and 
a little less authority in German education and 
family life and more consideration of self-educa- 
tion as guidance to free decision. On the other 
hand, there perhaps should be a little more active 
guidance by family and parents in the United 
States, for too many unguided liberties will finally 
bring about dangers similar to those resulting 
from excessive strictness. The important matter in 
either case, however, is the example given by the 
parents themselves as well as the degree of love 
they show their children. This problem of the fam- 
ily unit, which was repeatedly discussed at nearly 
all meetings I attended reveals with clearness the 
limitations of intervention by public agencies. The 
family is a natural unit and implies values unlikely 
to be really substituted by any public agency what- 
soever. This shall in no way mean any opposition 
to the excellent and unfortunately indispensable 
efforts of public agencies. But I believe that ex- 
perience in this field suggests certain limits to what 
one may expect from public intervention and 
power. The words of Judge Leo M. Blessing of the 
juvenile court of New Orleans, whose report I had 
an opportunity to hear at a meeting at Richmond, 
Virginia, seem to make this clear: 

As a part of a larger group, the community, the mem- 
bers of a family have a duty to maintain acceptable rela- 
tionships with others in that community. They must coop- 
erate in community ventures where the good of all is par- 
amount and takes precedence over even the rights of the 
individual. The wholesomeness of this community rela- 
tionship quite often determines the value of the family 
unit as a resource in probation and parole work. Proba- 
tion and parole are disciplines designed to reclaim for 
society its straying members while surrounded by the 
comforting strengths of a familiar situation. It is nec- 

’ essary then that the family unit have strengths, though 
they may not be readily discernible. And the more nor- 
mal its relations in the community, the more chance for 
success. In the case of young probationers, it is the par- 


ent in the home who should interpret authority to such 
an individual. It is the parent who must be understand- 


ing and loving and yet be able to administer intelligently 
the correction which the occasion demands. Can we easily 
find such families today? 


Probation and the Court 


I talked to a number of judges and public prose- 
cutors and became fully convinced of their positive 
attitudes towards probation and parole. Neverthe- 
less, I had the impression that the part the court 
takes in the delinquent’s further development is 
too small. Certainly it would be impracticable and 
unreasonable to expect the judge to give close at- 
tention to the supervision of persons on probation. 
But should not the cooperation of the court during 
the probation period be a little more active? Should 
the judge not receive at least occasional reports on 
the further development and progress of the delin- 
quent? At times I felt (it may be that I looked 
upon these things too much from the viewpoint of 
a lawyer) that probation work tends to become too 
independent and that this may involve, at the 
same time, a threat to the probationer’s rights. 
Only if the methods of treatment are prescribed by 
the courts and remain their responsibility to a cer- 
tain degree would there, in my opinion, be a guar- 
antee that the treatment methods will not someday 
provoke an unproductive counter current. 


Statistics 


There doubtless is not another country today 
where statistics are recognized and used in all fields 
of life, with punch card tabulating machines of 
such perfection, as is the case in the United States. 
It therefore may appear bold that I express an opin- 
ion on statistics, too. I regretted deeply to learn 
that there are but a few instances in which com- 
parisons can be drawn between federal criminal 
statistics and those of the different states. We in 
Germany have an extremely fine appreciation of the 
rights of a federation of states, but it would be a 
considerable help for the entire world if a nation 
of 150 million would compile its statistics, at least 
in some essential fields, in such a way as to permit 
the bringing about of an over-all summary and 
comparison of the various statistical data. I do not 
dare venture an opinion whether it may be possible 
to organize certain parts of police statistics, crimi- 
nal statistics in a narrower sense, and penitentiary 
statistics at a federal and state level in such a way 
as to render them comparable. But I should like to 
believe that there could be gained by reciprocal 
agreements an over-all result that would be of con- 
siderable benefit to other countries throughout the 
world. 
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The Record System 


I gained the impression that several questions 
with reference to the recording and reporting of 
criminal convictions have not been settled, a situ- 
ation similar to that in Germany. So long as data 
from the recording and reporting of criminal con- 
victions have no greater utility in American life, 
the consequences of these questions, undesirable as 
they may be from the point of view of law enforce- 
ment and criminal policy, are not clearly evident. 
By this, I mean that there is a need for uniform re- 
cording and reporting of criminal convictions by 
each of the forty-eight states throughout the 
United States and that the centralization of such 
data in a national agency under a uniform system 
would appear highly desirable. I am sorry to say 
that I had no time to examine and evaluate present 
practices more thoroughly in this field. 


The Presentence Investigation 


Here and there I had the impression that the 
probation officer’s time is so much taken up by pre- 
sentence investigations that he has little time 
available for essential casework during the proba- 
_ tion period itself. I believe that casework and 
supervision are even more important and vital 
than the preparatory work and the examination of 
the delinquent’s personality for juridical purposes. 
I allude here especially to the question at what 
stage this examination should start. European 
legal systems permit, to a greater degree, begin- 
ning of the examination of the personality prior to 
conviction, even in the case of adults. As far as I 


could see, there is a similar practice in American 
legislation with regard to juveniles. Should not the 
practice of initiating the examination prior to con- 
viction also be extended to adults, for example, 
where there is sufficient evidence of an offense 
based on a preliminary inquiry? This would facili- 


- tate the work of the probation officer, and he would 


be given a higher degree of liberty to act. 


Technical Progress 


Whoever is visiting the United States will have 
to keep in mind the problems associated with the 
technical achievements of this country. A visitor, 
especially, will be more conscious of the fact that 
every technical progress multiplies, so to speak, 
the potentialities of right and wrong and that prog- 
ress runs the risk of turning out as a retrogression 
with respect to morality unless technical progress 
is accompanied by more effective education and 
strengthening of morality. I should like to call this 
my deepest impression which forced me to reflect 
on television, cars, aeroplanes, and all the other 
modern technical facilities. Those who always see 
these things around them run easier risks of dis- 
regarding their favorable and unfavorable aspects, 
or ignore them altogether. Accordingly, there often 
occurred to me the necessity for people, especially 
in the United States, not to lose awareness of the 
positive and negative aspects of technical progress. 

In trying to write down some of my thoughts I 
feel certain that they will be well understood and 
received. I beg to avail myself of this opportunity, 
too, to thank all for the kind hospitality I was 
granted. 


The first step in the probation or parole process is selection. It is a cru- 
cial factor. Poor selection can render supervision and treatment ineffectual ; 
for probation and parole, by their very nature, can have an effect only on 
those offenders who at the outset show some drive toward, and strength in, 
altering their lives. Only where there are good selective processes in force 
is a real test of the agency’s performance possible. 


—DAVID DRESSLER 
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Some Considerations in the Administration 
of a State Training School 


By CHARLES W. LEONARD 
Superintendent, Illinois State Training School for Boys, St. Charles 


linquent boys and girls, with few exceptions, 

gives evidence of political patronage, brutal- 
ity, corporal punishment, and a hazy pattern of re- 
habilitation based on a philosophy of custody and 
punishment. Trained leadership was the exception. 
Trained staff was rare and sometimes tolerated for 
purposes of “window dressing.” Scientific disci- 
plines received lip service. Also, the training school 
field was weakened because of a stepchild classifi- 
cation which usually placed the institution in a 
nebulous and mysterious category. Sometimes the 
training school was thought of as part of the penal 
program; sometimes the training school was 
thought of as part of the educational program ; and, 
in some instances, it was thought of as part of the 
welfare program. Other than this, however, the 
state training school for delinquents was usually 
not thought of. Rejected by many, wanted by none, 
and frequently used as a “scapegoat” by others, it 
is quite significant that the training school oper- 
ated in a vacuum. The training school was always 
the “hot spot” of any state setup; hence, it was 
shuttled around like a “hot potato,” changing 
superintendents every time a governor or depart- 
ment head found he lacked an answer for the daily 
press or other sources of pressure. 


Tin HISTORY of state training schools for de- 


A New Premise Develops 


The “new look” in the training school field—or, 
as some have called it, “the reform of the reform 
school”—began several decades ago in most states, 
earlier in‘a few states. Gradually, governors and de- 
partment directors realized that the solution to 
their problem in the training school was not as 
simple as changing the superintendent. Over the 
years, some states removed their training schools 
from the clutches of patronage and opened the door 
to trained leadership and trained staff. Scientific 
disciplines became a part of the regular program 
in some states. The old philosophy of “custody and 
punishment” began to give way to that of “treat- 
ment and rehabilitation.” 


These changes had another beneficial effect. In 
the past, the vagueness and inaccessibility of the 
training schools closed the doors to the general 
philosophy of child welfare and those serving chil- 
dren. In the last decade there has developed a 
closer working relationship between training 
schools, child welfare, education and other disci- 
plines related to the development and understand- 
ing of children. In a few states the change has been 
complete and we find governors, department heads, 
and training school superintendents seeking the 
assistance of specialists in all fields related to hu- 
man development. The tables have turned in other 
states and training school superintendents are 
challenging those in related fields by insisting that 
delinquents in training schools must be considered 
part of a general child welfare program, insisting 
that as children they must have certain basic serv- 
ices and that the training school is not a step- 
child to be rejected by other child-serving agencies. 
As the training school lifts itself from the mire of 
patronage, brutality, misunderstanding, and re- 
jection, it is also demanding that it be recognized 
as a definite community resource—not a “social dis- 
posal plant” to absorb all the problems cast aside 
by a community, but a definite type of agency with 
a definite type of service to offer, and definite lim- 
itations that must be recognized. 


Some Basic Principles 


A sound, effective training school program rests 
on three elements, namely, the right philosophy, a 
good organizational structure, and a sound admin- 
istrative approach. Administration and organiza- 
tion tuned to the right philosophy will not develop 
accidentally. These things do not grow of them- 
selves but develop as a result of strong leadership 
and clearly defined principles known to all the staff 
and the community. While organization is con- 
cerned with the setting up of structure and lines of 
responsibility to facilitate operation, it is through 
the process of coordination that the day-by-day 
operation is assured, and harmony and balance be- 
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tween organization and administration is achieved. 
Sound philosphy and efficient operation divide 
the administrative responsibilities within the train- 
ing school into two closely related but different 
kinds of functions, namely, (1) Program Services: 
psychiatry, psychology, social work, religion, edu- 
cation, group life, recreation, etc., and (2) Busi- 
ness Management and Operations: maintenance, 
housekeeping, production areas, food service, etc. 

Training schools have always had programs. 
However, training school superintendents have not 
always had a deep conviction or feeling that these 
programs should have precedence over all other in- 
stitution activities or facilities. A training school 
superintendent without specialized training in 
such areas as social work, education, group work, 
psychology, psychiatry, or a related field in human 
development is somewhat handicapped and in gen- 
eral it will be unusual for such a superintendent to 
select a staff of well-trained and experienced key 
personnel. Leadership from the superintendent 
should stimulate and motivate the staff to be cre- 
ative and progressive. It has often been said by 
many experts in the field that the training school 
program is the “length and breadth of the shadow 
of the superintendent.” A survey of the training 
school field from the beginning to the present day 
indicates without a doubt that this simple state- 
ment holds the key to many of the problems in the 
training school field. 


Leadership Can Set the Pace 


The superintendent should have a real feeling of 
professional and administrative security so that he 
can objectively and effectively delegate responsi- 
bility. There is also necessity for a warm, humble 
attitude that attracts the confidence, trust, and 
friendship of both students and staff. Firm leader- 
ship is necessary in order to create a proper atti- 
tude among children and staff and stimulate a cli- 
mate that is conducive of treatment. These qual- 
ities and abilities, of course, require emotional 
maturity, sound judgment, practical attitudes, 
imagination, creative ability, and an innate capa- 
city to have good interpersonal relationships with 
people. A keen awareness of public relations, the 
values of citizen participation, and the ability to 
speak simply and forcefully before a group is a 
vital part of the over-all success of a person in 
this position. A sincere and genuine respect for all 
people regardless of race, creed, or color is a basic 
factor in stimulating healthy institutional morale. 
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Having described a qualified superintendent in de- 
tail there is little need to so describe other mem- 
bers of the training school staff. It seems safe to 
assume that such a superintendent would select 
only qualified and experienced personnel whenever 
possible. Furthermore, such a superintendent will 
feel secure in administering an overall treatment 
program and will not find it necessary to overiden- 
tify with operations and maintenance. Such a super- 
intendent will put first things first and will coordin- 
ate the entire program to best meet the needs of 
the individual boys and girls. 


Personnel Practices and Inservice Training 


Another cliché of the institutional field is noted: 
“training school superintendents come and go but 
training schools go on forever.” Unfortunately, 
this has been true and the records show the results. 
The operation of a training school cannot be left 
to chance. Definite goals and plans must be set and 
these must continue for reasonable periods of time. 
Human beings cannot be happy in their job when 
they do not understand their duties and when they 
are not recognized by the administration as indi- 
viduals with certain rights. Treatment of boys and 
girls in a training school depends almost entirely 
upon the attitudes and feelings of the staff. These 
attitudes and feelings set the tone of the institu- 
tion and create the climate in which the all-impor- 
tant interpersonal relationships are going to take 
place 24 hours a day and 7 days a week. This being 
true, it seems logical that a good place to start 
building a strong treatment program is by having 
definite personnel practices that are thorough, 
printed, and made available to all employees. This, 
combined with a continuous morale building pro- 
gram, including all the techniques known in em- 
ployee-employer relations, is the soundest type of 
investment. The most important nourishment that 
the training school program can have is a well- 
planned, effective, all-inclusive, and ever continu- 
ous inservice training program. This does not 
mean a superficial indoctrination for new employ- 
ees but a complete use of all staff and community 
resources to give each employee continuing oppor- 
tunities to get a keener insight into his job and his 
function as a member of this “treatment team.” In 
additional to all of the techniques and methods that 
the administrative staff can create, it is essentially 
important that a good cross section of the staff be 
used on committees to plan and participate in in- 
service training. 
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Public Relations 


Closely related to personnel practices and in- 
service training is the administration’s attitude on 
public relations. Whether the employees live in the 
institution or in the community, it is necessary 
that they be proud of their association with the 
training school. They can only be proud of this 
association when the community understands and 
accepts the training school and the program. 

The training school superintendent must become 
an active and effective public relations expert. The 
public, until recent years, has known little or noth- 
ing of the activities within a training school. They 
heard only the exaggerated stories of the unfortu- 
nate happenings, the weird accounts of escapes, 
and assumed that the institution was full of “dif- 
ferent children,” “queer children,” “mean chil- 
dren,” “young criminals,” and “vicious hoodlums.” 
In serving the public the training school must 
make its philosophy known to everyone in the area 
it serves. The training school is located in a com- 
munity and the people of this community are close 
to the school in a very tangible way. These people, 
because of location, will be aware of the training 
school and think of it as either good or bad. A good, 
aggressive; imaginative public relations program 
going on all the time can interpret the program 
and purpose of the training school to a point where 
the public will become a part of the program, be 
proud of their association with it, and think of the 
institution as something “good” within their com- 
munity. Thus, it is self-evident that a training 
school administrator and his staff must be known. 
They must give talks, encourage good news re- 
leases, encourage constructive radio and television 
programs, appear before all kinds of civic, service, 
and church groups, and encourage the public to 
visit the training school. 

All happenings at a training school are not 
pleasant and on occasions the superintendent will 
wish to suppress a public statement. In general, 
this is a very poor public relations policy because 
it arouses the hostility of the press and indicates 
that the superintendent forgets that the training 
school is a public institution where all activities 
are of public interest and, therefore, news. This is 
one of the realities of operating a public training 
school and an excellent reason why the superin- 
tendent should keep the press informed as to phi- 
losophy and program so as to minimize the unfor- 
tunate happenings when they occur. An informed 
and understanding press is rarely a hostile press. 
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In dealing with the press the superintendent should 
be friendly and cooperative, giving the facts as 
they are and giving them as quickly as possible. 


The Intangibles Pay Off 


The maintenance and operation side of a train- 
ing school is, of course, important and vital to the 
operation of the institution; however, it must al- 
ways be recognized that this side of the training 
school is really secondary and created as a back- 
drop or support for the real purpose—serving the 
individual or group needs of boys and girls. Train- 
ing schools are created to treat or rehabilitate de- 
linquents. Delinquency, defined in the broadest 
sense, is the symptom of a personality, or social or 
cultural disorder. This being true, rehabilitation 
requires that we determine first the causes of these 
disorders which have expressed themselves in the 
form of delinquent acts. 

Determining the causes of delinquent acts is the 
logical starting point for the training school pro- 
gram. Most boys and girls will be committed to the 
training school from courts which do not have di- 
agnostic services or child guidance facilities and, 
therefore, a diagnostic statement will not be avail- 
able. Hence, either the training school or the state 
agency having responsibility for the training 
school will have to complete a diagnostic re- 
port. This service, to be complete, should include 
psychiatry, clinical psychology, social work, and 
medical and religious services (trained chaplains). 
The combinations of these disciplines create ateam 
of- systematically trained persons who are com- 
monly referred to as the clinical team. These peo- 
ple, working together as a team, evaluate infor- 
mation received from community agencies and as- 
similate it with their own findings. After a period 
of study and observation this team and others on 
the staff who are working with the particular boy 
or girl discuss together the causes involved in a 
given case. This diagnostic conference or case con- 
ference is absolutely essential in a training school 
program. This point of diagnosis or understanding 
is the opportune time for the planning and pre- 
scribing of the treatment program as it will apply 
to the particular individual. 

Some of our training schools are attempting to 
take short cuts or hide behind the “window dress- 
ing” of one or two trained staff persons—saying 
this constitutes a diagnostic team. It is true that 
we can have these services in various degrees. Itis 
also true that the results will bein direct ratio to the 
degree of service available. Very few training 
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schools would tolerate a “little bit” of medical care, 
or part of a laboratory test, or a machine that only 
completed one-half of a chest x-ray. If the train- 
ing school is going to understand the needs of the 
boy or gir] it is absolutely necessary that sufficient 
services be available to properly study and evalu- 
ate the child’s whole personality. 


Treatment Is the Thing 


The assignment of a boy or girl to a cottage for 
group living, the assignment to a school program, 
the assignment to a work program, and the assign- 
ment to an individual staff member for counseling 
are decisions that are as delicate as compounding 
the most complicated drugs. Unfortunately, the 
training school cannot solve the problems of boys 
and girls by the mere prescription of chemicals. 
The treatment is far more complicated because it 
involves the interpersonal relationships that exist 
between the individual and the group and the indi- 
vidual and the employee or employees. These rela- 
tionships must be planned, evaluated, and tried. 
The people making these plans must be able to un- 
derstand the boy or girl and, just as important, 
must understand the employees and the groups 
within the institution. All training schools need 
the services of psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, 
social workers, trained chaplains, and others. 

The work of the clinic team so far described 
does not stop at the point of diagnosis and pre- 
scription. All of these people should be continually 
used in numerous ways throughout the institu- 
tional program. They are invaluable in the inserv- 
ice training program. They should be included in 
administrative decisions that affect the treatment 
program. They should be used for specific work 
with individual boys or girls who need direct con- 
tact with this type of specialist. They should have 
a continual and intimate relationship with the cot- 
tage personnel and employees working directly 
with the boys and girls. Their time should be plan- 
ned in such a way as to allow them to affect the 
greatest number of boys and girls, either directly 
or through contacts with other employees. 

As the treatment program of a training school 
is carried out there is need to evaluate the progress 
of individual cases. Here again, this clinic team 
should play an essential role. The boy or girl is not 
responding to the planned program, is frequently 
involved in episodes that are almost impossible to 
absorb, or is doing well and should be ready to go 
home. These and many other decisions of like na- 
ture should be made at staff or case conferences. 


The clinic team should evaluate the information 
submitted by various staff members then all of 
the professionally trained staff, and others should 
discuss the situation and arrive at a conclusion as 
to what should be done. Major decisions involving 
the treatment program of a boy or gir] should only 
be made by the professionally trained staff quali- 
fied to make such decisions. None of us would toler- 
ate a medical evaluation by a nonmedical adminis- 
trative head of a hospital; neither should we toler- 
ate a comparable situation in training schools. The 
length of residency in a training school should be 
determined as a result of the individual’s ability 
to accept placement as evaluated by the staff par- 
ticipating in the case conference. 

Training schools should have an optimum popu- 
lation of 200 and it is desirable that some institu- 
tions be smaller. Cottages should have an optimum 
population of 25. However, much smaller groups 
of 8 or 10 are recommended where the group con- 
sists of severely disturbed children. Academic 
classes should be small with possibly 10 students 
per teacher. Equipment in all areas should be ade- 
quate enough to meet the needs of the individual 
and the group, and allow a wide variety of experi- 
ences. Personnel should be trained and meet the 
standards of their profession or specialization. All 
staff should be emotionally mature, interested in 
children, and capable of objectively handling the 
daily problems in a manner that is consistent with 
the treatment plan for an individual and the over- 
all philosophy of the institution. 


Doing the Best With What We Have { 


The possibility of individual treatment for boys 
and girls in training schools is extremely limited. 
Personnel in psychiatry, clinical psychology, social 
work, group work, etc., is far below the demands 
not only of the institutional field but also the com- 
munity as a whole. In addition to this we know 
that not all boys or girls committed to a training 
school need intensive treatment; hence it is neces- 
sary that we evaluate the general aspects of the 
program and the effect this program can have on 
the individuals involved. Staff limitations preclude 
that the number of boys and girls being seen by a 
specialist for intensive treatment will usually be 
the minority. The remainder of the population will 
depend upon the program in general, relationships 
with various staff members, relationships with 
other children, and relationships with the group. 
This we sometimes refer to as institutional treat- 
ment. Among the basic needs of all children, and 
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especially delinquent children, are food, shelter, 
clothing, protection, security, recognition, and love. 
Most delinquents have been deprived of some or 
all of these needs. The institution can satisfy these 
needs through the various aspects of the program 
and the institutional staff can play a very impor- 
tant role in the emotional life of each boy and girl 
as these basic needs are satisfied. The “line per- 
sonnel,” especially the cottage parents, are like a 
“sponge.” They must be able to absorb and also be 
able to give out. As an emotional “sponge” they 
must react to the feelings of the students, giving 
and taking in relation to the personalities involved 
and the manner in which the individual is attempt- 
ing to work through the problem at hand. It should 
be clear, therefore, that treatment means the en- 
tire program and all of the staff that make up that 
program. 

The training school of today is no longer an ex- 
ample of self-support and production. Our present- 
day culture demands that children go to school and 
our training schools should have adjusted to this 
pattern. Because of this the academic program of 
training schools has greatly expanded and plays a 
more important role in the daily institutional 
schedule. The academic program should embrace 
all the principles of modern education and newer 
practices, have an organization and curriculum to 
meet the individual needs of children, project sig- 
nificant educational practices into all work pro- 
grams, and emphasize the integration of these 
principles and practices (educational) with social 
service, psychiatry, psychology, religious services, 
recreation, group living, and the other activities 
and services making up the institutional program. 
Obviously, the educational program of a training 
school encompasses a great deal more than “teach- 
ing subjects.” Having established the premise that 
the training school is an institution for treatment 
of delinquents, based on clinical diagnosis, it seems 
logical to assume that education is one of several 
important therapeutic techniques or tools which 
should be available in the training school treat- 
ment program. Therefore, it is of primary impor- 
tance that the educational program be firmly 
established in relation to this philosophy; thus 
education, treatment, and mental hygiene are in- 
extricably interwoven, and whatever terminology 
is used the training school is a combination of all 
three. 

In the last analysis it appears that education is 
inherent in treatment, that treatment is inherent 
in education, and that mental hygiene is inherent 


in both. Thus, the educational program will allow 
every boy and girl the maximum opportunity for 
learning in accordance with their abilities, their 
interests, and their treatment needs. All work with- 
in the institution should be coordinated with edu- 
cational principles and the focus should be on 
vocational training rather than work for the sole 
purpose of production or time consumption. 


Recreation Is More Than a Time Filler 


Recreation rates a high priority among the’ 
other treatment tools in the program. While every 
activity and every staff member is a part of treat- 
ment, some are more essential than others. The 
specialized services of the clinically trained staff 
has been introduced as the core of the program. 
Education and group living have been described 
as essential and now individual and group aspects 
of recreation must be recognized as a “must” in 
meeting the needs of the total personality. The 
basic desires for friendship, recognition, adven- 
ture, creative expression, success, and supportive 
relationships with adults are needs that can be 
met or partially met through the many possibili- 
ties of recreation. 

Each training school should provide a balanced 
and varied recreational program in which each 
student participates according to his individual in- 
terests and needs. Recreation should not be thought 
of as a means of filling in or using up time. The 
recreational staff, like others, is a part of the treat- 
ment team. They must be alert to observe, evaluate, 
and report significant observations made of behav- 
ior during their supervision of students and must 
be able to interpret these observations in relation 
to the individual and the situation. The withdrawn 
and shy student, those unwilling to share equip- 
ment, those who are excessively aggressive and 
hostile in group play, those who are prejudiced and 
those who are abusive to certain members of the 
group, those with poor muscular coordination, 
those who must “win at any price”’—all need 
special attention and help. Such symptomatic be- 
havior must be recognized and reported to the 
clinic staff if adequate personality evaluations are 
to emanate from the case conference. 


Disciplinary Problems 


One of the greatest challenges in the operation 
of a state training school is the fact that the pro- 
gram must absorb a variety of cases which cannot 
be found packaged together in any other institu- 
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tion or community agency. Most state training 
schools must keep all the boys and girls committed 
regardless of adjustment because transfer is not 
available. The challenge lies in the fact that group 
living necessitates certain disciplines. When the 
make-up of the group is beyond the control of the 
administrator, then the challenge becomes even 
greater. The point of balance between constructive 
discipline and destructive discipline is a point that 
is sometimes difficult to maintain in face of the 
numerous pressures created by such a heteroge- 
neous population. It is in this area that a superin- 
tendent must have a firm policy, a rigid enforce- 
ment of the policy, and skin toughened to criticism. 
The subject of discipline properly involves every 
aspect of the training school program. Staff atti- 
tudes, program activities, food, clothing, types 
of punishment—all these affect morale and tend 
to increase or minimize problems of discipline. 
The handling of disciplinary problems should be 
individualized. Efforts should be made to under- 
stand the reason for misbehavior. Similar to the 
diagnostic conference the understanding of the 
“whys” of institutional behavior also involves in- 
tensive analysis of a boy’s or girl’s background, 
program, abilities, relationship to staff, relation- 
ship to group, relationship to specific staff or chil- 
dren, plus an evaluation of attitudes, feelings, and 
other factors. Because of this a staff committee, 
similar to the one previously referred to as the 
case conference, represents the most effective in- 
strument for making the intelligent analysis re- 


quired by individuals whose behavior is quite un- 
usual. 


The Initial Test 


Brutality or corporal punishment should never 
be a part of the training school program. Corporal 
punishment includes any and all measures which 
rely upon physical pain for their effect. Specific 
examples of such measures would include standing 
on the line, knee bends, or other exercises which 
cause extreme physical discomfort, cold tubbing 
and showers, whipping or striking, bread-and- 
water diets, dark and unsanitary types of isolation, 
isolation for long periods of time, severe clothing 
or haircuts as a type of punishment, and the dele- 
gation of punishment by boy monitors. The elim- 
ination of corporal punishment does not mean that 
misbehavior is condoned or that the firmness some- 
times necessary in dealing with misbehavior is 
lacking. Even the most severe and serious prob- 
lems of misconduct can be handled in a construc- 
tive way that will not degrade the dignity of the 
individual as a human being. Boys and girls in 
training schools are frequently lacking in ability 
to limit their own behavior. Therefore, they must 
depend upon others to impose limitations. These 
must be reasonable and done in accord with the 
needs of the individual and the over-all treatment 
plan as prescribed for the particular individual. 
All penalties and methods of discipline should be 
consistent with the philosophy and goal of treat- 
ment. 


At the present time most of the delinquent boys and girls in our train- 
ing schools were sent there as a last resort. Juvenile court judges are being 
forced to send children to these schools—without regard for their needs— 
simply because of the lack of probation service, of clinical facilities, and of 
other such resources in our communities. It’s a great deal less expensive to 
keep a child in the community and provide good probation service than it 
is to support him in an institution, but we persist in the less economical way. 


—From Helping. Delinquent Children 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 341 
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The Training School: Its Program and 
Leadership 


By ERNST PAPANEK 
Executive Director, Wiltwyck School for Boys, New York City 


HE APPROACH to juvenile delinquency is now 
(Tuner scrutiny; training school policy and 

programs are in a state of transition. By this 
time we have learned that training schools have 
their place in the whole concept of treatment of 
disturbed children, but we still have not found an 
adequate solution of their problems; we have not 
yet found a philosophy and program of training 
schools to satisfy at least the majority of our do’s 
and don’ts. Particularly during such a time of 
transition, the most important person in the entire 
training school setup is its directing executive. 
Upon the man, his personality, his philosophy, his 
knowledge, his abilities, his devotion and energy, 
and no less his vision and courage, will depend not 
only the efficiency of the institution, but also the 
pioneering and experimentation achieved in the 
new philosophy and a new approach in the whole 
field. 

All our former experiments and efforts were un- 
satisfactory and inefficient. Separation from en- 
vironment and confinement to reformatory or 
prison failed, threats and punishment, coddling 
and promises, all failed. We hope for better suc- 
cess from treatment and education than we had 
from confinement, threat, and punishment. 

If this new approach is to have a fair trial, those 
who direct it must be convinced of the rightness 
of the new policy, they must believe in its philoso- 
phy and approach, and must be able and willing to 
apply them in the daily routine of the institution. 
The new theory and practice must be worked out 
by men who can stick to a general idea when it is 
questioned and challenged, men who can be flexi- 
ble, when necessary, in their execution of details 
without losing sight of the whole, men who can 
learn from the past and use the best of it to im- 
prove the present, men who have fantasy and vi- 
sion and the courage to realize them. 

The knowledge and capacities of the executive 
director or superintendent of this new kind of a 
training school for so-called juvenile delinquents 
must be oriented toward its own special philosophy 


and must fill the general professional and admini- 
strative requirements we expect for the efficient 
handling of his job. He must know that a training 
school is an institution for the treatment and edu- 
cation of emotionally disturbed children, and that 
every detail of its daily life is geared to, and or- 
ganized for, that purpose and that purpose alone. 
He must not copy any other institution, even the 
finest, if it serves another purpose. He must know 
that his institution is not a substitute for some- 
thing else but is simply the right tool to help the 
kind of children it serves. 


Training School Not a Substitute for the Family 


Training schools are no substitute for the fam- 
ily, and should not imitate the family. They are no 
substitute for the academic school or boarding 
school, and should not imitate them. They are no 
substitute for, or imitation of, the Boy Scout move- 
ment or the girl guides, nor of a boy’s club or a 
settlement house. They are institutions for their 
own distinct purpose, with their own philosophy, 
their own policy and approach; they use the best 
methods of other institutions only if and when 
these are appropriate to their own ‘special pur- 
poses. 

The function of the training school is treatment 
and education. Its emphasis is on healing, and this 
may sometimes prevail even over certain demands 
of a healthy normality. We know it is not healthful 
to keep a child in bed for weeks, but the curing 
process sometimes requires such confinement for 
weeks and even months in the sick room or the 
hospital. So also the training schools must some- 
times employ healing methods that would other- 
wise not be considered wholesome. 

But neither is a training school a hospital and it 
should never imitate a hospital. Although we do 
believe that the children in its charge are sick and 
emotionally disturbed, we do not believe that they 
need or could profit by the setup and treatment 
facilities of a mental hospital. 
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Preparing a Child for Return to the Community 


Training schools are public or private institu- 
tions which take children up to 18 years of age, 
children legally adjudicated delinquent and re- 
ferred or committed to the school by courts, de- 
partments of welfare, or other agencies. Adjudica- 
tion and commitment are only the legal basis for 
admission to the school; they constitute assign- 
ment by the community entrusting the child to the 
school until he can return to the community with- 
out anticipation that he will harm others or him- 


self. The training school, by definition of the terms . 


“training” and “school,” can never consider that 
its function is merely to keep its wards apart from 
the community, in custodial care, until they have 
“served their term,” for a crime for which minors 
cannot, by law, be held responsible. The training 
school, by definition of the terms “training” and 
“school,” cannot just wait and see—and expect a 
miracle that will enable the school or the court to 
send the children home to their communities with 
the pious hope that they are now “good citizens.” 
A training school prepares the child for his return 
to the community by consciously and carefully un- 
dertaken treatment and education—and treatment 
and education only. . 


Importance of Administrative Role 


There will be differences in philosophy and 
policy as to how we should proceed and how we 
can best succeed; there will be differences in 
method and differences in the selection and empha- 
sis of various disciplines in social work, education, 
and psychiatry. But we can certainly all agree that 
when we pioneer and experiment with a new ap- 
proach, the man or woman in charge of its appli- 
cation must play a most important role. 

He must either have a philosophy of his own, or 
accept as his own a philosophy to which he can ori- 
ent his thinking and his actions. He must be able 
to transform this philosophy into policy and method 
for daily activities. He must be able to transmit 
and interpret to board, staff, children, and public 
this philosophy and policy, and he must be flexible 
enough to correct them by daily checking on their 
efficiency. Children, staff, board, and public must 
know where the executive stands, what he thinks, 
what he likes, what he dislikes. This does not mean 
that he has to rub it in all the time, that he has to 
nag about every little deviation or prescribe every 
detail. It is important that everyone knows his 
line of orientation, his aims and his purposes, so 


that each can use these to guide his own actions. 


Institution a Psychotherapeutic Unit 


At the Berkshire International Forum on Insti- 
tutional Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency in 
1951, Dr. George E. Gardner, director of the Judge 
Baker Guidance Center at Boston, suggested that 
the institution for treatment of juvenile delin- 
quents be conceived as one psychotherapeutic unit. 
Drawing the analogy with the task of the indivi- 
dual therapist, he laid down the main principles 
of this psychotherapeutic unit, called a training 
school, as “The chief complaint,” “The therapeutic 
goal,” and “the therapeutic process as it evolves.” 

Without entering into the details of his pro- 
gram, we wholeheartedly accept Dr. Gardner’s 
concept as the basis for the training school as a 
treatment institution, adding only—as agreed to 
by Dr. Gardner in the debate at the Berkshire Con- 
ference—that “institutional treatment has its own 
structure and dynamics and should not be con- 
sidered an imitation or substitute for family, hos- 
pital or school.” Accordingly, we suggest that only 
such children be assigned to training schools as 
can profit by its educational program of individua- 
lized treatment in the regulated and well-planned 
environment of a children’s community. 

There we must provide a healing environment 
favorable to undisturbed treatment, an environ- 
ment where the children can, at the same time, ac- 
quire experience and practice for healthy and con- 


structive living before returning to their own com- 
munity. 


Treatment Should Be Child-Centered 


We believe that here, as in all education, the 
treatment and re-education of the emotionally and 
socially disturbed juvenile should be child-centered 
and focused on human relations. We must try to 
adjust or readjust them to a normal life in society, 
so that they will be able to lead a personally satis- 
fying and a socially constructive life. The organ- 
ized daily life of the home, the setup of its insti- 
tutions and school, its activities and its recrea- 
tional program, its atmosphere and spirit, are all 
part of an educational and treatment process 
which must also provide the proper therapeutic 
environment for psychotherapy, psychiatric case- 
work, and group work treatment where these are 
necessary. 

Children who have never known understanding, 
social acceptance, prestige, friendship, or love, or 
who have misinterpreted or misused them when 
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offered in an overprotective and unchallenging 
way, should find in a training school a community 
of understanding grownups and children among 
whom they can gain security and status by social 
experience. 

Most of the children who come to training 
schools have experienced frustration, insecurity, 
anxiety, and tension, exploding into aggressive, 
antisocial behavior. Unguided guilt feeling follow- 
ing such behavior provokes still more insecurity, 
still more anxiety and tension, which explode into 
vengefulness for their hopelessness and frustra- 
tion. We must interrupt this “vicious circle.”” We 
must show our children that the community is not 
hostile to the individual. We must represent to 
them the cooperative forces of our society which 
are willing and able not to take revenge for ag- 
gressive acts, but to help prevent them. We must 
make it clear that cooperation does not mean sub- 
mission, that adjustment is to the advantage of 
every single member and the entire community. 

We must convince the child that we do not de- 
mand blind obedience or timid adherence and con- 
formity to rules and regulations, thoughts and be- 
havior he does not understand. We want him to 
learn, by example, by doing, and by living, that the 
“iron laws of human coliving’” make it impossible 
for any individual to achieve security or happiness, 
acceptance, prestige or significance, friendship or 
love, if his actions do not contribute to the well-be- 
ing of the other members of his society. Punish- 
ment will only intensify the frustration which pro- 
duces his pattern of disturbance and delinquency. 


Punishment Has No Place 


No child is legally responsible for his misdeeds 
~ and he should not be punished for them; but edu- 
cational consequences can help him understand 
better what makes his behavior intolerable to 
society. The training school as a treatment insti- 
tution will therefore inflict no punishment, either 
corporally or otherwise, on the children under its 
care; treatment and education are the only pur- 
poses and means we have. In this process of treat- 
ment, understanding and “permissiveness” are 
only a first step, a preliminary stage; reorienta- 
tion and re-education will often dictate that the 
child experience the consequences of his actions, 
applicable only if they are neither merely legal nor 
merely logical but educational. Even then, conse- 
quences in treatment or education are permissible 
and effective only if combined with constructive 
help to the child when he has to face these conse- 
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quences. For instance, a boy who breaks windows 
purposely should not be punished for his action 
but should be obliged to pay for the cost of the 
broken windows. This does not mean that he 
should be deprived of all his money (weekly allow- 
ance or earnings) if the cost is that high; after 
some installment payments he should be informed 
that we, his friends, would like to help him pay, 
and his payments should then be dropped. There is 
a negligible danger that such an offer will be 
abused and misinterpreted, whereas almost always 


deliverance from anxiety and tension may be ex- 


pected in the “offender,” a feeling of relief at 
being given a way out, at finding a helping hand. 
These are the best bases for treatment and con- 
structive education. 

Punishing teaches the child only how to punish; 
scolding teaches him how to scold. By showing him 
that we understand we teach him understanding, 
by helping him we teach him to help, by cooperat- 
ing we teach him to cooperate. 

All along the superintendent of the training 
school represents society to the child, the authority 
expressing and embodying the whole meaning of 
the community, whether a friendly and helping 
one, or hostile and punishing. The director and his 
staff represent society in its various functions and 
aspects; if (and we should) we offer the child a 
more complete picture of the mankind he must 
face and with whom he will have to live, we should 
include his parents and families in the community 
which treats and re-educates him, our staff should 
be both male and female, the school population co- 
educational. 


School Does Not Compete With Boy’s Family 


The school does not compete with the boy’s fam- 
ily; it does not seek to serve as substitute for the 
family; it endeavors to supply a supplementary 
correcting and healing factor in the social adjust- 
ment process, a sheltered environment for the tem- 
porary treatment, specialized education, and inten- 
sively guided and constructive social experience 
necessary for this particular type of child. We 
must try to teach our children to make good use of 
their own families or, if this is not possible, of the 
foster homes which we must find for them, either 
directly or through other agencies. Thus we do not 
provide a substitute family situation at the insti- 
tution but seek rather to strengthen family ties 
by casework services to boys and parents, by fre- 
quent home visits by the boys, and family visits to 
the boys at the institution. At the training school 
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the leaders of the group are counselors or educa- 
tors, not “parents,” cottage parents, or the like; 
the caseworkers are social workers, the teachers 
are teachers. The executive is the director of the 
institution and not a father or grandfather substi- 
tute. All workers of the training school are, of 
course, friendly, pleasant, understanding, and lov- 
ing professionals, but they must in no way pretend 
to be members of the boy’s family. 


Providing Optimal Treatment Relationships 


Throughout the institution the executive must 
see to it that he establishes the “optimal treatment 
relationship, a positive transference” which best 
helps the child to do the extremely difficult job of 
learning to understand his “unconscious or only 
dimly conscious impulses, strives, and needs,” 
which best enables the child to accept the “inter- 
pretations of his behavioral pattern,” and which 
best gives him a chance “‘to learn through trial and 
error and to make the first tentative attempt to 
change his behavior through a modification of his 
previous concepts of himself and others.”! It seems 
to us the most important role of a training school 
is to teach its children and make clear to them 
what their role in society is, what the role and 
function of others is, so that they understand the 
division and variety of functions and accept them. 
It is the most important duty of the executive to 
organize the training school so that nothing gives 
the child a chance to misunderstand or misinter- 
pret the function and role of his workers, his 
friends, his parents. Socializing the antisocial or 
asocial child is simply showing him, interpret- 
ing for him, making him understand, accept, and 
respect the role and function of others and his own 
role in society. The executive must see to it that the 
children find in his institution a fair, just, and or- 
derly community, acceptable and agreeable to 
them because it is fun to cooperate. 

It is important to develop in our children a genu- 
ine desire for order, companionship, and spontane- 
ous social cooperation, as well as love of fair play. 
This can be achieved only by untiring explanation 
and guidance, by practical demonstration arranged 
in cooperation with the children themselves, and 
by participation of the children in the administra- 
tion of their own community affairs. Again and 
again staff and children will tire of this exhaust- 
ing task. It is the executive who must then always 
be on hand to start things rolling once more, to in- 
spire the others to try and try again. 


1 Dr. Gardner at the Berkshire Forum. 


Education in Community Living 


If children are to be prepared for a free and 
democratic society we must begin with a free and 
democratic education; participation by the chil- 
dren in the administration of their own commun- 
ity affairs is certainly important. 

Whenever possible, representatives to commit- 
tees with a clearly defined function in the school 
community, such as a food committee, job commit- 
tee, canteen committee, sports committee, etc., as 
well as a student council should be elected and 
should discuss, with representatives of the staff and 
administration, current problems arising in the 
community. They should suggest improvements 
and, wherever possible, help execute and carry out 
their own decisions. Such participation in the ad- 
ministration—not ‘“self-government”’—must be 
meaningful in the daily life of the children if it is 
to be educational and constructive. Imitation of the 
organizational setups of other social institutions— 
such as the government of a republic, a town, or a 
village—is of no use here. 

Group meetings are the backbone of such com- 
munity education. Very successful also are weekly 
general assemblies of all the boys and the staff, 
conducted by the superintendent. These assemblies 
serve two main purposes: (1) Group therapy 
through the working out of group tensions, the 
airing of general hostilities and discontents, the 
constructive shaping of group expression and 
opinion, the settling of group complaints, sociali- 
zation and cooperation in and with the community ; 
and (2) Gradual education in democratic com- 
munity procedure, free speech, respect for the opin- 
ions of others, courageous opposition to them, 
organized elections of representatives and com- 
mittees, understanding of and purposeful coopera- 
tion with the administration. 

These general assemblies give the executive an 
excellent and most welcome chance to work di- 
rectly with the children. There he works with them 
as the director, not as one of the workers, since he 
has delegated that function and does not interfere 
with the worker who performs it. 


Administrative Leadership 


What kind of a person should the executive be? 
He should be a professionally trained worker. He 
may be a social worker, a psychiatrist, a psycholo- 
gist, or an educator with large institutional experi- 
ence. Some of this experience should be in supervi- 
sion and administration. It does not make too 
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much difference in which of the many training 
school disciplines he began. He need not be an out- 
standing expert in his own specialty ; he must have 
a good knowledge of it and a good understanding 
of the other areas in the institutional field. He 
should know enough about them all to be able to 
understand what is needed, in general, in each dis- 
cipline and to be able to give guidance to workers, 
supervisors, and heads of departments. He should 
have a thorough knowledge of general child care, 
education and psychology, and of the problems of 
juvenile delinquency and treatment of emotionally 
disturbed children. He should know enough about 
budgets and have enough organizing skill to run 
a sound administration. 

He should be a man of conviction, great courage, 
and deep humility. His convictions should be 
founded on knowledge and ideas. His courage 
should enable him to carry out his ideas even when 
they are not popular. 

He must have the courage to recognize his own 
shortcomings and failures, to admit them, remedy 
them. He must be a courageous spender and a cour- 
ageous saver. He must be humble toward all 
human beings, toward the children under his care, 
toward their parents, with just consideration for 
their rights and difficulties ; toward the staff, as in- 
dividuals and as workers endeavoring to help 
other human beings and to contribute to the serv- 
ice of the institution; toward the board and its ef- 
forts; toward all striving members of the profes- 
sion; toward the community; toward the tremen- 
dous task he has undertaken. He must believe in 
his own convictions and must see them carried 
out; at the same time he must understand and re- 
spect the conviction of others without giving in 
to them simply because it is easier. 

More than in any other profession, the executive 
director of a training school must regard his work 
not only as his expert’s specialty but as a genuine 
expression of his philosophical principles, his 
social and cultural dedication, and his professional 
convictions. If he does not believe in what he is do- 
ing, he cannot do the job. He must be able to win 
democratic cooperation from all his workers, foun- 
ded on their understanding and acceptance of his 
philosophy. 

He must give leadership to board and staff, in- 
spiring the work of each and coordinating the 
work of all. He is the democratic head of the 
agency, not its dictator. He discusses with board 
and staff the affairs of the institution and takes 
advice. He is willing to admit that he does not 
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know everything, but he takes full responsibility 
for everything that happens under his direction. 
He must be willing and able to make decisions in 
doubtful cases and accept responsibility for them 
to back up the staff that carries them out. He is 
responsible for the spirit and atmosphere of the 
institution. He must make children and staff 
feel that they belong to something worth while be- 
longing to; the family, relatives and friends of the 
children, all must be a part of this community and 
must be proud of it. 

The executive should always be accessible to 
children, staff and board, to the community and to 
the profession, but he should make it clear that 
this is a purposely treated possibility and not just 
a lack on his part of anything else to do, an abun- 
dance of leisure. He should know everything that 
goes on at the institution, but he should interfere 
as little as possible in the regular work of his staff 
—unless he believes it is out of order; then he 
must interfere at once. He should then act through 
the channels of his executive staff responsible for 
the work in question. He will avoid acting imme- 
diately on complaints or requests without first 
hearing the other side, and even if the complaint is 
justified, he will prefer that the worker correct his 
own error rather than to intervene directly him- 
self. 

The executive absolutely must make the staff 
understand that it is not the purpose of the insti- 
tution to run smoothly, without conflicts or crises. 
The purpose of the institution is to serve as that 
place in the community where the hostility of the 
child can be worked out with the least harmful 
consequences for the child and community. It isthe 
place where even discontents can be transformed 
into purposeful constructive actions. 

Every part of a training school should be organ- 
ized as if for eternity. This is most important for 
children whose sense of instability and insecurity 
has contributed so much to their “delinquency.” 
But the executive and his staff must be willing to 
check constantly on their own work and to change 
and improve their daily approach and methods 
where necessary. 

The executive need not live at the school; no 
staff member not on duty need do so, but the di- 
rector more than any other staff member must be 
available almost any time. If he is not available 
himself, his deputy must be known to every staff 
member. 


He is the conscience of the institution. Each 
member of the staff, every child—even the board 
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and community—must know where he stands and 
must orient and check their daily activities, so far 
as the training school is concerned, on his philoso- 
phy. He analyzes mistakes and failures of his staff 
fairly and uses this analysis for constructive re- 
thinking, re-evaluation, and reshaping of approach 
and activities. He must try to understand and must 
respect the work of other agencies, and he must 
explain their ideas and functions to the board and 
staff of his own agency. He must be able to repre- 
sent the viewpoints of his own agency to the com- 
munity, to other agencies, and to individuals. 

He should constantly review and scrutinize his 
own efforts and work and compare them with those 
of other institutions without feeling insecure or un- 
certain about what he is doing. He should follow 
developments in the field, learn about new ideas, 
read newspapers and periodicals, and immediately 
hand on to the staff and the board interesting clip- 
pings or his own reports on what he has read, 
drawing their attention to articles and new books 
in the field even if he himself has not read them all. 


Staff Relationships 


The superintendent should share with the board 
and his staff his experiences, his ideas, his plans, 
his doubts; he should let them know of successes 
and failures, of mistakes made and of their correc- 
tion. 

Permanent staff training is another important 
job of the executive. He must teach and inspire all 
his workers with the underlying philosophy and 
policy of the institution. He must give the staff a 
chance to test and challenge them even as they fol- 
low the guiding principles. Only so can they gain 
insight and work out convictions for themselves. 
He must teach and organize instruction in better 
methods by experts in various special departments. 
He must see to it that the board and the staff at- 
tend congresses, conferences, meetings, and courses 
on related subjects and visit other similar institu- 
tions. 

Constant checking, testing, and experimenting 
with every method used at the school should yield 
findings for the general field. The executive need 
not be a research specialist himself, but he must, 
as in all other disciplines, make it possible for the 
specialists to do their jobs and must integrate 
their findings and put them to good practical use. 

It is certain that the achievements of any pro- 
fession depend to a large extent on the morale 
and discipline of its workers. This holds true espe- 
cially for work in an institution which treats and 
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educates emotionally disturbed children. Certainly 
morale and discipline greatly depend on the same 
concrete factors as in other professions, but here 
the basic principles of the work and its philosophy, 
important in every field, must play an even more 
significant role than elsewhere. 
For the administrator there are here, as inother 
professions, the general rules for maintenance of 
morale and discipline. First of all, the worker’s 
prime interest must be served: he must receive 
enough money so that he and his family can live 
decently. The worker is not to be told that because 
he does welfare work his salary must be low. His 
pay is part of the cost of the philanthropic work 
the public or the contributors wish to do; these 
social services cannot be given at the expense of 
the worker. Whatever financial contribution the 
worker may wish to make to any agency is hisown 
business; it is not to be decided by his employer 
agency. The clear establishment of this principle— 
which of course does not mean exaggeratedly high 
salaries—is an important factor for morale. 
Give the workers security in their jobs, give 
them a fair chance to develop and to rise to better 
positions. No favoritism—fairness and justice for 
all. Let them prove their abilities; put the right 
person on the right job. If an individual fails on 
one job, give him another fair chance elsewhere— 
very often a failure in one post can be a success in 
another; he may even handle a bigger job after 
bungling a less important one. 
Give clear orders and clear set rules. Let every- 
one know definitely what he has to do; explain the 
work to him, explain the importance of the whole 
program of which he is a part, and explain the 
details of his own particular task. He must under- 
stand; never blame a worker for doing a poor job 
if you, the executive, have not explained it fully to 
him. Give him fair time to finish the job, and sup- 
ply him with the equipment necessary for success. 
Do not ask too much or too little. Give him self- 
respect in his work, and give him the responsi- 
bility that makes for self-reliance. Delegate re- 
sponsibility to each worker, check on his perform- 
ance, and acknowledge this responsibility publicly 
so that the worker sees your recognition and ap- 
preciation are known to all. 
Self-respect, self-confidence, and a sense of re- 
sponsibility are not created by constant nagging, 
petty complaining, and petty “punishment.” Praise 
your collaborators, encourage them, show appre- 
ciation for their achievements and for their efforts, 
even where unsuccessful. “Twice I did well, and 
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that I heard never; once I did ill, and that I heard 
ever” is fatal to morale and discipline based on 
morale. Only if our staff develops self-respect, 
self-confidence, and responsibility on their own 
jobs can we expect them to help develop self-con- 
fidence, self-respect, and responsibility in the chil- 
dren under their care. 

Give the worker a chance to rest, to have fun; do 
not suppress an occasional unprofessional joke, 
even during precious working hours. These 
moments of relaxation will repay you twice over 
at a time when you need more than mere routine 
work; so will occasional “chats” between superior 
and workers. They help to build an atmosphere 
and a team spirit. Do not let rivalry among your 
workers destroy this team. The work cannot be 
improved by the exploitation of such rivalry and 
competition. Group spirit and morale can only lose, 
and with it the individual’s efficiency. 

Do not pretend that you can do everything bet- 
ter than your workers. You must understand it 
better and you can judge their abilities even if you 


do not know how to do the job better yourself. You 
can judge whether a cake is good even if you can- 
not bake a better one yourself. You should know 
when to call their attention to mistakes and advise 
them how to correct them. 

Give your worker a chance to appreciate himself 
and to win appreciation from his colleagues, his 


family, and his friends. His loyalty and his enthu- 


siasm for his job and agency depend largely on 
this esteem. 

Niles tells a very nice story in The Office Super- 
visor: Three men are cutting stones for the con- 
struction of a cathedral. Asked what they are 
doing, the first says he is working on a hard job to 
earn money for his family; the second answers 
that he is cutting stones; isn’t this stone cutting 
marvellous and interesting work? The third says, 
I am working to help build a cathedral, a great 
and beautiful cathedral. The pious will come here 
to pray to the Almighty. It is wonderful to help in 
such a work.” 


Authority in the Client-Worker Relationship: 
Asset or Liability? 


By ALEX C. SHERRIFFS, PH.D. 
Department of Psychology, University of California, Berkeley 


beliefs, attitudes, and behavior of others are, 

of course, concerned both with those factors 
which help them in their efforts to achieve their 
goals and with those which stand in their way. 
However, these people usually have stronger con- 
victions about the obstacles to effective work than 
about the aids. Whether we consider probation, 
parole, detention, or institution work, whether we 
are interested in teaching, rehabilitation, or psy- 
chotherapy, we find clearer statements, and state- 
ments which are made with greater certainty, 
when reference is made to the liabilities and haz- 
ards to progress than when made to the assets and 
reasons for success. 

The explanation of this state of affairs lies in a 
variety of factors, only two of which will be men- 
tioned here. There is the influence of several of 
the human relations fields which have themselves 
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been preoccupied with the pathological more than 
with the normal. There are the daily and often ur- 
gent needs we have to find reasons and rationali- 
zations for our case “failures,” thus paying them 
special attention, while foregoing the time it 
would take to reflect on our successes. 

This paper is not concerned with this general 
distortion by emphasis on negative rather than on 
positive, but rather is concerned with a particular 
instance of such distortion. The current tendency 
is to focus attention on the liabilities of the author- 
ity aspect of the worker-client relationship with too 
little recognition of the inherent and potential as- 
sets. 


Authority as a Liability 


That there is a negative side to being in author- 
ity is not to be questioned. It is easy enough to 
point to some of the behavior of clients as evi- 
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dence. There are the suspicions and fears with 
which the worker is regarded; there is the conse- 
quent readiness on the part of the client to dis- 
tort, lie and evade; there is the tendency to react 
as though the worker were in fact some unpleasant 
power figure straight out of the client’s personal 
life history. ‘ 

There are other examples which are on the 
whole more important. Their greater importance 
stems largely from the fact that they are more 
subtle and less often understood. Three illustra- 


tions should suffice: The influences of authority. 


status on suggestion, the part such status plays in 
determining emotional overinvolvement, and the 
workers own authority problems. 

Influence of authority on responses of the client. 
—There have been many experimental investiga- 
tions in the field of interviewing on what is called 
“prestige suggestion.” In general, persons respond 
differently to statements made and to suggestions 
given depending on how much authority the 
speaker carries. It has been found that leading 
questions, interrogation conducted in such a way 
that the interviewee has some hint as to what the 
interviewer expects, and cues given the subject as 
to the attitudes of the interviewer all modify re- 
» sponses. The greater the perceived authority of 
the interviewer the more the effect. Such modifica- 
tion does not involve conscious deceit. 

Even the choice of words by the interviewer has 
been found to modify replies to a significant de- 
gree. To the question ‘““Didn’t you see the accused ?” 
we can expect a “yes” response more often than to 
the question “Did you see the accused ?”—whether 
or not the interviewee saw the accused. 

In interviews done under great pressures on 
time it is clear that leading questions, hints to 
clients as to what is expected, cues in regard to in- 
terviewer feelings, and careless phrasing of ques- 
tions are likely to occur frequently—even to repre- 
sent par for the course of many of us. Our being 
in authority maximizes the probability that such 
things will influence the client. 

Emotional overinvolvement on the part of the 
worker.—A second situation in which the author- 
ity aspect gets in the way can be illustrated by a 
caricature from the experience and observation of 
most all of us. 

A person doing adult or juvenile work because 
of a desire to help people, to be creative, paternal 
or maternal, is reacted to with great hostility by a 
client. The worker’s feelings are hurt. He feels re- 
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jected. A typical statement made by the worker be- 
gins with “After all I’ve tried to do. . .” Depending 
on the worker’s ways of handling such problems 
there may result discouragement, reduced faith in 
self, or hostility toward the client. 

This worker acts as though the client knows his 
inner motives and basic character, and on this 
basis judges him as lacking. If this were not so 
there would be no emotional reaction on the part 
of the worker. As a matter of fact, of course, the 
client in the usual situation really doesn’t know the 
worker at all. He arrives on the scene with a chip 
on his shoulder. He is reacting as though the 
worker were like some unpleasant authority fig- 
ures in the past. He is acting on his expectations. 
It is the worker who confuses the situation further 
for both parties, often beyond repair, by acting as 
though the client were reacting to present reality. 
The result may well be another bad experience 
with authority for the client, and increased defen- 
siveness on the part of the worker. This defensive- 
ness itself will decrease the worker’s chances for 
success when he meets with the next client. 


Worker needs to adjust to authority too—A 
third example of a common and insufficiently un- 
derstood problem area is one which results from the 
worker’s own problems in his relation to authority. 
Everyone has authority problems to some degree, 
of course. Workers in the fields of delinquency and 
crime are no exceptions. It is possible to identify 
in workers three patterns of response to their dele- 
gated authority. These are patterns which result 
from the worker’s own adjustment to authority. 
(There are, of course, many variations around 
these patterns.) 

On the one hand there are those workers who 
soak up their delegated authority, interpret their 
roles as those of crusaders or avengers for society, 
and become the more authoritarian, aggressive, 
and vindictive. After they are hired by an agency 
even their postures and gaits change in the direc- 
tion of conveying to all their dedication to muscles, 
moralism, and determination. These individuals 
tend to find their coworkers soft, inexpedient, and 
infantile. 

On the other extreme there are those who are 
embarrassed by their being representatives of the 
authority of social order. They feel it to be a great 
liability in their work with others. In their rela- 
tion to clients they are prone to make it a “we two 
will see it through” arrangement, denying their 
responsibility to the society with which the client 
has found conflict. In essence they become delin- 
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quent pals to delinquents. These individuals often 
have a waning faith in themselves, and also little 
optimism in regard to the behavior of coworkers. 

There is fortunately another group, those who 
accept delegated authority gracefully, aware of the 
assets inherent in their situation, yet taking ac- 
count of the potential liabilities. In my opinion it 
is this group which nowadays has the greatest 
membership. There are of course individual differ- 
ences in gracefulness and in awareness. 

How this latter group makes constructive use of 
authority will be discussed below. But first let us 
look more closely at the strict authoritarians and 
antiauthoritarians, especially as they affect clients. 

At the outset it must be recognized that it is 
fact that workers in the probation, parole, deten- 
tion, and institutional fields do have positions of 
authority in their work relationships. This author- 
ity is delegated to them by society through the 
agencies by which they are employed. Because of 
this it follows that to the juvenile or adult offender 
the worker is a representative of and a symbol for 
society, order, law, and maturity. 

If the representative of society, order, law, and 
maturity becomes “authority happy,” pushes peo- 
ple around, makes decisions with complete arbi- 
trariness, and behaves in a generally Napoleonic 
way, then the child or adult may well be reinforced 
in his convictions as to the arbitrariness, unfair- 
ness, and low value of society, authority, law, or- 
der, or change to maturity. Fear and dislike are 
likely to be increased, and although in rare cases 
antisocial symptoms may be driven underground, 
the causes of problem behavior are intensified 
rather than relieved. 

On the other hand, if the representative ducks 
authority, takes a “‘we’ll see what you and I can do 
in spite of the system” attitude, acts as separate 
from previous workers and workers to follow, 
then the juvenile or adult will be minimally helped. 
He is likely to feel supported in his rejection of 
authority—even this worker who should know ap- 
parently can’t get along with them. He will at best 
profit only from the personal and highly indivi- 
dual relationship with the worker. Without under- 
estimating the value of personal, even isolated, 
relationships, let us reflect on how much more val- 
uable such an experience would be to someone who 
in turn has a good relationship to authority. In 
this latter circumstance there will be some carry- 
over to society in general. Society and authority 
will take on some positive value, either as seen 
through the worker’s eyes, or as a consequence of 
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the worker’s membership in the authority group. 
It is this possibility of generalizing that positive 
things about the worker must hold for others in 
society as well which is the basic advantage of the 
authority position. 


Authority Can Be an Asset 


We have noted that there are some potential 
negatives in being in an authority position when 
dealing with clients. Some of these are generally 
recognized, some are less well understood. All, 
however, can be minimized through understand- 
ing. We have also found that we cannot talk long 
about negatives before we find some potential posi- 
tives. 

Let us now examine some respects in which the 
authority position can be a real asset. In order to 
do so it is necessary to re-examine the situation in 
perspective. 

Life histories influence relationship with worker. 
—It was suggested earlier in this paper that the life 
histories of offenders have a definite bearing on 
relationships with agency workers. There are some 
generalizations that can be made about these life 
histories. Each worker’s experience and the re- 
peated findings of formal investigations support 
us in saying that in case after case there occurs 
one or more of three deficiencies in early parent- 
child relationships. These deficiencies can be sum- 
marized as: (1) a lack of understanding and affec- 
tion from parents, (2) an absence of constructive 
patterns of adult behavior worthy of the child’s re- 
spect or imitation, and (3) little experience with 
predictable and reasonable boundaries set for 
ways of behaving. In the latter case, limits are 
either inconsistent, too narrow, or too broad. 

These early experiences with parents lead to a 
pervasive expectancy on the part of the child that 
all adults will behave toward him in like fashion. 

An important contribution of psychology and 
psychiatry to understanding has been the finding 
that expectancies once developed lead to a process 
of selective observation and memory in the indivi- 
dual. This process increases the probability that 
for him the expectancy will seem to be in accord 
with the facts. 


Most of us who are secure enough to do so can 
readily observe this process at work within our- 
selves in certain areas of our lives. Politics is a 
clear and always timely example. Once we have de- 
veloped a strong belief in one political party over 
another, it takes a tremendous amount to weaken 
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us in our confidence. We pay special attention to 
the successes of those carrying our party label and 
we minimize mistakes and failures. We interpret 
our candidate’s behavior in terms of our most op- 
timistic hopes and find it extremely difficult to see 
how someone else can make any other interpreta- 
tion (unless he is biased, of course). On the other 
hand we see and remember the worst in the op- 
position, explain away the good on such grounds as 
“it’s only expediency,” or “there must be more 
than meets the eye’—never checking on the 
“more,” quite satisfied with maintaining our pre- 
vailing attitude. 

The child has a great deal more at stake in his 
early development of beliefs and attitudes in rela- 
tion to the adults around him. If he finds a lack of 
understanding or love, mixed-up or destructive 
parents, or impossible and unpredictably changing 
standards imposed upon him, he too makes gener- 
alizations. The experiences of these early years 
suggest themselves as the facts about the adult 
world. The child grows, meets other adults, but 
like many a politically aligned citizen, he looks for, 
finds, and emphasizes what he expects. He under- 
rates, misinterprets, and distrusts those adults 
who do not, in fact, fit the expected pattern. Even 
though it would be comforting and supportive to 
see reality as it is, early developed expectancies 
prevent the opportunity for such support. 

Child tends to react according to his expecta- 
tions.—The child’s expectancies lead him into dif- 


ficulties in living, and frequently he comes to our — 


attention in later years as a delinquent or a crimi- 
nal. When the juvenile or adult offender meets the 
agency worker it is often with the early developed 
and now relatively fixed belief that “here is an- 
other of those adults that I have known so well be- 
fore.” 

In this very situation is provided the opportu- 
nity for the authority aspect of the agency worker 
to be a real asset for constructive effort. If the 
worker, with good feeling, aware of the role of ex- 
pectancy, able to keep from getting involved in the 
“projections” of the offender, can work to prove 
the old expectancies to be less than 100 percent 
true, then a real step, if not the only first step, to 
positive change can follow. 

The worker must get across to the client certain 
facts during their meetings together. These are the 
very facts that the client is least ready to believe. 
The worker must communicate understanding and 


kindness as characteristic of at least one adult in 
authority. He must demonstrate positive, success- 
ful, and desirable ways of behaving. He must, in 
setting limits on the activities of the client, do so 
in a reasonable and consistent manner. Always the 
goal must be the good of the client and society. As 
was indicated earlier, a punitive authoritarian at- 
titude, or an attitude of guilt for acting as author- 
ity, will remove the opportunity that exists for 
gain. Contacts between agency workers and clients 
vary from brief single visits to frequent and ex- 
tended interactions. Although it is true that the 
greater the amount of contact the more the chance 
for convincing the offender that good representa- 
tives of adult society exist, much can be accom- 
plished in a single meeting. 


Authority a necessity for successful work.— 
From the above it will be seen that the writer be- 
lieves that the first job of the worker is not that of 
making up for a life of deprivation, but rather it 
is to open up the possibility for an improved life in 
the future. This can be accomplished only if the 
worker can open up in the mind of the client the 
possibility that there are people in authority who do 
work toward constructive ends and in rewarding 
ways. To the extent that the worker is successful 
the client will meet the next authority figure won- 
dering what he will be like, instead of convinced 
ahead of time that he will be destructive. Learning 
becomes possible only with the opening of a closed 
mind. 

The reader may protest “but any good relation- 
ship should help.” Once again it should be remem- 


-bered that just any relationship, even if good, may 


fail to lead to modification of the old set which has 
prevented growth. If the good relationship is to 
someone who acts as “buddy” without identifica- 
tion with social order, then the implication may be 
that there is a nice guy somewhere. What is so im- 
portant with the individuals we see is that the 
“nice guy” be a going representative of society. 

In summary, it is the contention of this paper 
that the authority aspect of the jobs of those in the 
probation, parole, detention, and institution fields 
is not only an asset, but an absolute necessity for 
successful work. That the authority aspect also 
has its potential liabilities is recognized. However, 
it is believed that with understanding these liabili- 
ties can be minimized, and even converted to con- 
structive use as well. 
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Recognition of Cultural Influences 
in Probation Counseling 


By A. N. COUSINS, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of American Studies, Fenn College, Cleveland 


SYCHOLOGY has been of great value to proba- 
Pie. Recognizing that many offenders have 

maladjusted personalities is basic to the phi- 
losophy of the probation program. This article 
deals with a development in psychology that as 
time goes by will take on increased significance for 
probation supervision, namely, the subject of per- 
sonality and culture. 

World War II and its aftermath focused a great 
deal of attention on national character. Among all 
the major belligerents, strategists attempted to 
gauge the psychological strength and weaknesses 
of their own people and their enemies and allies.’ 
What had previously been the academic concern of 
a few psychologically trained anthropologists be- 
came an instrument of diplomacy and interna- 
tional administration. 

In the decade that has elapsed since Pear] Har- 
bor, the social sciences have been greatly affected 
by the newly found insights regarding personality 
in culture,? an approach to human behavior as 
ancient as Tacitus and yet, in emphasis, as new as 
the Voice of America. The probation officer en- 
gaged in correctional supervision is not the least 
of those whose work may be improved by adopting 
the viewpoint that in outline the behavior of indi- 
viduals is not idiosyncratic but is, rather, the prod- 
duct of their culture. However, it should be 
stressed that every statement about the character 
of a group of people is provisional ; in other words, 
it must be seen in the light of the fact that there 
are vast differences among the members of every 
group, and that a valid statement of uniformity 
shows a probable tendency, not an absolute condi- 
tion. The cases which appear later in this paper 
should be so regarded. 


1 For a review of part of the German effort to do so see Ladislas 
Farago (ed.), German Psychological Warfare. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1941, esp. Ch. 9, “Cultural Background of Psychological 
Warfare,” pp. 148-157. 

2 A good brief analysis of what constitutes the cultural core of one’s 
makeup is Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of Personality. New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1945, pp. 83 ff. 

3 Perhaps the pioneering venture in establishing the fundamental uni- 
formity of any culturally distinct people is that of Abram Kardiner, 
et al., The Psychological Frontiers of Society. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. 
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Some Basic Principles 


The main contributions to understanding cul- 
tural influences on behavior which contemporary 
social scientists have made can be briefly summa- 
rized.’ 

It has been shown that in the civilized nations 
as well as in the small aboriginal societies, the par- 
ticular form of culture existing there leaves a deep 
imprint on the person’s habitual thought and con- 
duct. These accepted, workable methods of doing 
things, that make up the culture, predispose the in- 
dividual to think, feel, and act in definite ways. 
The person who has been brought up under them 
will act in typical situations in much the same 
manner as his fellows. So, too, will he react to 
general stimuli as they do. How he thinks about 
others (especially about authority figures) will be 
similar. What he strives for, seeks to avoid, ap- 
proves, resents, or ignores will be common to the 
group. In short, the culture causes people in a so- 
ciety to resemble one another behaviorially, to be 
of a basic personality type. 

The effects of learning a specific way of life are 
very durable. One’s later life is largely an out- 
growth of his early experience. Moreover, cultural 
patterns are highly resistant to change. Often a 
new generation will seem to have broken away 
from established tradition, when the apparent 
change is superficial and actually is only old wine 
poured into new bottles. Take, for example, the 
Jewish emphasis on learning changing from the 
sacred to the secular form. 

No one grows up in a vacuum. In the training 
process which every child undergoes (and the 
process is different in content from one culture to 
the next), tenacious ways of doing things and 
looking at things are built up. This foundation 
which is formed is not only durable, but is also 
very extensive. How the person relates himself to 
others is definitely colored by it. Even the very 
physiological functions are influenced, so that peo- 
ple in different societies have their own character- 
istic ways of walking, sleeping, and the like. 
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RECOGNITION OF CULTURAL INFLUENCES IN PROBATION COUNSELING 


How the Probation Officer May Benefit 


Just as some wartime and occupation problems 
were alleviated by anticipating how affected in- 
dividuals would act under specified conditions, so 
too may chronic difficulties facing the correctionist 
be reduced by applying the cultural factor in un- 
derstanding human behavior. Three ways in which 
the probation officer can extend his utilization of 
the knowledge of ethnic differences in behavior so 
as to make supervision more effective are: 

(1) He can become more aware of those cultural 
attitudes and sentiments which, as a member of a 
particular ethnic community, the probationer has 
adopted. These may be tapped to give greater 
rapport in counseling and supervision, and hence 
greater assurance of returning the offender to use- 
ful citizenship. 

(2) By cultivating a truly objective viewpoint in 
place of the naive belief that normal people every- 
where react in similar fashion, the probation offi- 
cer can guard against misinterpreting the motives 
of the persons placed in his charge. 

(3) Often the probationer himself, much to the 
detriment of the objectives of the correctional re- 
lationship, “misreads” the manifest behavior of 
the officials with whom he comes in contact. The 
probation officer who understands the culturally 
typical expectations of those he is supervising will 
minimize a potent source of failure to achieve suc- 
cessful rehabilitation. 


Stereotypes, Prejudices, Misconceptions 


Personality traits vary from one individual to 
the next: To some degree every person is unique. 
But people who share the same cultural back- 
ground tend to resemble one another in their be- 
havioral reactions and subjective states. Theirs is 
a similarity in diversity because they are repre- 
sentatives of a common way of life. 

To accede to the reality of such a uniformity 
does not mean that we must, or need, revert to 
“the ways of thinking to which Walter Lippman 
refers as stereotypes—the ‘pictures in our heads’ 


4 Quoted from Gardner Murphy. Personality: A Biosocial Approach to 
Origins and Structure. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947, pp. 
653-654. 

5 On this question see, for example, Ruth S, Cavan, Criminology. New 
York: Crowell Publishing Company, 1948, pp. 311-312. 

6 Cf. Robert F. Bales, “Cultural Differences in Rates of Alcoholism.” 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 6 (1946), pp. 480-499; Louis 
Wirth, “Education for Survival: The Jews,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 48 (1948), Pp. 682-691; Mary B. Treudley, “An Ethnic Group’s 
View of the American Middle Class,” American Sociological Review, 11 
(1946), pp. 715-724. 

7 Even as recently as 1950, despite decades of restricted immigration, 
there were still 10 million foreign-born whites in the United States, 
concentrated mainly in urban areas, where, in comparison with rural 
areas, crime rates are higher. See U. S. Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census, “1950 Census of Population—Preliminary Report: 
General Characteristics of the Population of the United States,” Series 
PC-7, No. 1 (February 25, 1951). 
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which make it possible to regard all Russians, all 
Chinese [and so forth] ... as carbon copies of 
those whom we have known or about whom we 
have read.’ 
The essential difference between the fruitful 
concept of ethnic or national character and mis- 
leading stereotypes is that the latter are emotion- 
alized notions usually bearing little resemblance to 
the facts. The idea of consistency of cultural be- 
havior refers to real and demonstrable attributes 
which people sharing a way of life have in com- 
mon. It does not correspond to the prejudices of 
an overwrought imagination although there is still 
great need to verify many of the conclusions that 
have been reached about behavioral uniformities 
in different cultures. 
Another misconception sometimes arises when 
cultural identity is introduced in connection with 
criminal or delinquent behavior. It is that minority 
groups show a proneness to crime. Few things are 
further from the truth. Actually, the tendency to 
crime among native and foreign-born Americans is 
much the same. In fact, the immigrant’s crime rate 
is generally exceeded by those of certain native-born 
groups, particularly those of foreign parentage.® 
One other matter ought to be dealt with before 
going on to how the probation officer may profit 
from viewing individual personalities as more or 
less typical of a cultural pattern. Like everything 
else, cultural traditions change. This is especially 
true among foreign-nativity groups in our own free 
society. Meeting few barriers to assimilation and 
being offered great rewards if they adopt majority 
ways, most of our minority peoples show. rapid 
rates of Americanization. Nonetheless, their var- 
ious heritages continue to exist in the form of 
deep-lying sentiments long after the more visible 
attributes have been lost,® particulary wheii the 
individual is closely associated with his native 
community. 
What is perhaps even more decisive from the 
standpoint of the correctionist is that because of 
the turmoil of marginality, it is precisely the in- 
dividual whose diverse background is personally 
important who is more apt to come to official atten- 
tion than the one who has completely shed his na- 
tive culture. Knowledge of the culture equation 
cannot be dispensed with simply on the basis of 
the atrophy of minority differences, but is needed 
more rather than less. Moreover, in dealing with 
the probationer’s family, especially if they are 
first-generation immigrants, knowing their way of 
life is vital to successful supervision.” 
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With the final caveat that our particular case 
materials are not being used to suggest that these 
peoples constitute special correctional or enforce- 
ment problems, let us turn to some concrete appli- 
cations of the principles presented earlier in this 
paper. 

Using the Probationer’s Resources 
In every basic personality type, regardless of 


_ the culture represented, there are attitudes and 


values which can be utilized by the officer in the in- 
terests of reviving conformist behavior on the part 
of the offender. Building up a sensitivity to these 
“little backstairs” to the mentality of persons cast 
in dissimilar molds requires no occult power. Ex- 
perienced probation officers recognize the cultural 
diversity of their charges and act accordingly, but 
usually without openly acknowledging their aware- 
ness of differential conditioning. Careful observa- 
tion, judicious testing of techniques during coun- 
seling, and familiarity with the pertinent litera- 
ture, combined with open-mindedness toward cul- 
tural differences, can give the average officer a rea- 
sonable amount of insight into the human material 
with which he is called on to work. 

Take, for example, the Japanese. A strong con- 
cern for his personal reputation (his sense of 
giri) is inculeated in him at an early age. Giri 
places a great premium on his showing proper re- 
spect toward his parents, the aged, and for persons 
in legitimate positions of authority. In addition to 
such circumspect conduct, the Japanese feels very 
deeply that discharging his debts and social obli- 
gations is a paramount condition of honor (as in 
returning hospitality and consideration.) ® 

The probation officer who deals with persons of 
Japanese cultural background will find their highly 
developed sense of personal indebtedness a strong 
lever for correctional purposes. Letting the proba- 
tioner know, say, that compliance with the officer’s 
directives is a personal responsibility, and failure 
to do so a personal affront, may spell the difference 
between easy and difficult rehabilitation. 

The Russian, on the other hand, presents quite a 
different opportunity for control in the probation- 

8 For a very careful study of the Japanese see Ruth a. The 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword. Bo;ton: Houghton Miffi'n, 

A recent analytical, if somewhat speculative, snr gy oy Russian 
1950. Margaret Mead, Sov‘et Att*tudes Toward Authority: An Interd’s- 
cipl nary Approach to Problems of Sov et Character (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1951) is an example of coord nated research into national character 
that present-day world tendencies have st’ mulated. 

10 See Theodore B’enenstok. “‘Antiauthoritarian Attitudes in the East- 
ern European ‘Shtetel’ [v llace] Community,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, 57 (1951), pp. 150-158. 


11 Bertram Schaffner, Father Land: A Study of Authoritarianiem in 
so Family. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948, pp. 
44 ff. 


ary relationship. Russian culture and child-rearing 
practices are such that an inclination to morbidity 
is built up.® Seeing this personality as subject to 
repressed guilt appears salutary to good probation 
because offering the chance to talk it out may re- 
duce the probability of resentment interfering 
with attempts to direct his behavior. 

This consideration should not lead the officer to 
ignore a danger in the process. Evidence drawn 
from native Russian life and from immigrants sug- 
gests that the Rusian has learned to depend on gov- 
ernment officials being firm and consistent. The 
probation officer who by being overaccepting fails 
to meet this equally important expectation of be- 
ing shown resolute determination may defeat his 
own purpose. A middle ground—of receptivity to 
personal revelations, but with the proper attitude 
of official decorum—seems advisable. 


Seeing the Other Man’s Point of View 


The realization that people from different cul- 
tural backgrounds construe authority dissimilarly 
is perhaps the most important single insight that 
cross-cultural psychology can provide the proba- 
tion officer in regard to using pre-existing atti- 
tudes to help supervision. The German, the Chi- 
nese, and the Jew, for instance, see quite different 
things in authority, not only in contrast with one 
another but also with the Japanese view of the in- 
herent soundness of a definite hierarchy of author- 
ity. 

Trained to a devout admiration of classical schol- 
arship, the Chinese respects authority most when 
the official presents himself as a “teacher.” Jews, 
on the other hand, though eager to act on the ad- 
vice and influence of such teachers, are trained 
also to be critical of them.’° They can be expected 
to respond warmly to the “instruction” offered 
them by officials but to accompany this witha show 
of intellectual independence. Whoever proves his 
intellectual superiority, however, can expect to 
gain stature in their eyes. By and large, the Ger- 
man, by contrast, tends to be uncritical of author- 
ity and regards obedience to orders as a solemn 
duty (Pflict) 

In addition to distinctions in concepts of author- 
ity, the cultures borne by peoples include vital dif- 
ferences in two respects which the probation offi- 
cer would do well to recognize as means of exerting 
greater influence over his charges. 

First are the major criteria of self-satisfaction 
acknowledged by a given society. We have noted 
that the Japanese give paramount importance to 
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giri as betokening an adequate person. Spaniards 
honor el valor Espanol similarly. Although these 
two seem alike, the range of variance the world 
over can be suggested by contrasting them with 
American “success,” the principal yardstick by 
which we measure our worthiness as individual 
personalities.” 

Second, the probation officer can also improve 
supervision by tapping yet another cultural re- 
source, namely, the chief points of distinction be- 
tween the sexes sanctioned in the tradition to 
which the individual adheres. This is a sophisti- 
cated version of the appeal we make to the errant 
child, “Be a man!” that is, “Live up to the example 
of manliness you have been shown.” Just to inti- 
mate the extent of dissimilarity, among Germans 
a man is expected to exemplify die Ehre (a dig- 
nity and aloofness capable of inspiring fear and 
awe), a woman complete and exclusive domestic- 
ity. On the other hand, American men strive to be 
models of resoluteness in pursuing the strenuous 
life; women seek to be glamorous and esthetic.** 


Misunderstanding Can Be Avoided 


Just as the probationer may see things in the ad- 
monition to be a man which the officer does not, so 
too may he misconstrue other directives and ac- 
tions of the supervisor. 

When his spiritual tribulations are subordi- 


nated to his physical welfare, the Russian (whom 


we noted earlier for his emotional vicissitudes) 
may well feel he is in the hands of a man who does 
not understand him and does not have his interests 
at heart. As a rule the Russian is stoical about 
physical deprivation and pain. But he may be most 
eager to find a sympathetic auditor for his psycho- 
logical life and to think the officer’s concern for a 
job, housing, meals, and so on is irrelevant to his 
real, or subjective, problems. A judicious balance 
of concern seems called for. 

Conditioned to avoid differences of opinion, the 
German finds disagreement and individuality make 
him apprehensive. The officer who has such a per- 
sonality makeup under his supervision may learn 
it is unwise to insist that an independent judg- 

12 The literature on the psychic significance of success to the American 
is extensive. A few of the leading, and more readable, studies include 
Geoffrey Gorer, The American People: A Study of National Character. 
New York: Norton, 1948; Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry: 
An Anthropologist Looks at America. New York: Morrow, 1942; Robert 
S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1929; 
and Dennis Brogan, The American Character. New York: Knopf, 1944. 

13 Cf. Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What?: The Place of Social 
Culture. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 

14 cates Samuel, The World of Sholem Aleichem. New York; Knopf, 


1943, gives a delightful, but credible, account of the cultural background 
of East European Jews. 


ment be reached by having the man analyze his 
own predicament in the hands of the law. 
People coming from different cultural molds 
vary according to the meaning they attach to the 
act of receiving help from others. This is one dis- 
tinction which is easy for the American, with his 
tradition of self-reliance, to understand. Actually, 
trying to help the probationer may boomerang and 
arouse antagonism. It will be beneficial to the pro- 
bation officer (and reduce the chances of the man’s 
misjudging the officer’s intentions) if he will make 
an effort to learn the attitude in the a 
culture toward help. 
In the mind of the Eastern Jew, for omnia an 
unfortunate person may be given assistance with- 
out his being stigmatized.1* The premise on which 
this idea rests is that the individual is an insepa- 
rable member of the community and as such is a 
benefactor in good times, a recipient of aid in ad- 
versity. The native Italian is more like the Ameri- 
can prototype. He is reluctant to show dependency, 
except to intimates, because of the shame attached 
to it. It is likely that when asked by the worker or 
probation officer to divulge his troubles, the Ital- 
ian will be reticent for fear of demeaning himself 
before an outsider who is neither a personal friend 
nor a relative. 
Finally, in regard to the ways in which the pro- 
bation officer’s directives may be misjudged by the 
probationer, let us note that in some cultures pride 
is reprehensible. The Chinese is well known for his 
humility and self-effacement. The probation officer 
may think it natural for a man who has done well 
on probation to show self-satisfaction in his ac- 
complishment. Failure to demonstrate this may 
lead him to think that adjustment on the surface 
betrays an absence of inner rehabilitation. Yet 
among some people to take obvious pride is to 
show unforgivable arrogance. Take the Syrian as 
an illustration. He might well be dismayed if asked 
to show pride over a commonplace success. To him 
this is an emotion appropriate only to grandiose 
feats. 


Adjusting One’s Own Behavior 

To the mind of the probationer conditioned in a 
different culture, the significance of a situation 
may vary, we have seen, from what it is to the of- 
ficer who represents the dominant American 
mores. In light of this fact, probationary service 
will be improved if the officer will try to adjust his 
own behavior so as to minimize the danger of in- 
advertently prejudicing himself with those he is 
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supervising. A few concrete cases should suffice to 
throw this consideration into bold relief. 

Although the person who is imbued with charac- 
teristic American ways tends to be an extrovert 
and to regard candor about one’s personal life as 
an axiomatic human trait, there are many so- 
cieties in the world in which propriety condemns 
the discussion of intimate subjects outside one’s 
family circle. Italians, Syrians, Greeks, and Czechs 
are similar in this respect. It is probably wise for 
the probation officer to expect pronounced discre- 
tion from members of these groups. 

For some ethnic groups the exhortation “Obey 
the law because you should not let the other fellow 
down” has but little appeal although it tends to 
ring true in American ears. The German, for in- 
stance, finds in the idea of loyalty to the abstract 
nation a more convincing justification for law- 
abiding conduct than he does in the other. 

Probably no American probation officer would 
try to encourage good behavior by stressing loy- 
alty to the county, the way he undoubtedly would 
ourselves. Indeed we are, but rather than ignore real dissimilarities 
whose recognition can help us get along better, we should acknowledge 


them and take justifiable pride in our tolerance and in promoting bet- 
ter social relations. 


in the interests of the town or, to a more limited 
extent, the city. Similar distinctions in loyalty are 
made by other ethnic groups. 

The Greek is intensely loyal to the community of 
his conationals, who are united by their glory in 
ancient Greek history. The Eastern European Jew 
probably feels a special kinship with his coreli- 
gionists who emigrated from the same old-world 
locality. If he can spell out the particular under- 
standing of “community” that the probationer has, 
the probation officer is in a better position to com- 
mand the spontaneous cooperation of the man in 
successful rehabilitation. 


Toward Improved Probation 


This paper has tried to show some ways in 
which recent, tentative advances in understanding 
the cultural background of personality can help the 
probation officer to more successful supervision, an 
age-old problem in human engineering. Applying 
and extending the insights developed by psychol- 
ogists, anthropologists, and sociologists holds 
promise of fruitful effects.'® In this enterprise the 
correctional official will find the scholar and social 
scientist in our colleges and universities a ready 
collaborator. 


Perfect adjustment of a person to society would involve complete con- 
formity of the person’s behavior with the prevailing customs and standards. 
Complete conformity rarely occurs, and indeed is impossible unless there is 
a unified system of standards. Even in small, stable, homogeneous societies, 
such as primitive communities, some nonconformity appears. In complex, 
civilized societies nonconformity abounds. 

Nonconformity is not necessarily criminal. Failure to follow any estab- 

_ lished standard is nonconformity. There is nonconformity to family mores, 
school rules, community standards of good citizenship, church traditions, 
and the like, as well as nonconformity to laws. When state or federal crimi- 
nal laws or certain municipal ordinances are violated, the nonconformity is 


a misdemeanor or a felony. 


People do not automatically obey either the mores or laws. They learn 
to obey through a long series of social experiences. 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN in Criminology 
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White Collar Crime: 


Its Significance for 


Theory and Practice 


By FRANK E. HARTUNG, PH.D. 
Associate Professor, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Wayne University 


OCIETY APPEARS TO BE more interested in ex- 

plaining its deviants than its conformists. 

This is the conclusion one must reach, at 
least, on the basis of reading the literature devoted 
to various social problems. We are interested in ac- 
counting for alcoholism, for instance, while appar- 
ently not realizing that sobriety presents behavior 
that requires just as much explanation. We are 
more aware of our “bad” habits, since they run 
counter to the demands of the predominant moral 
injunctions, and are unconscious of our “good” 
habits because they are not brought to our atten- 
tion. The sober man is just as much a victim of 
his habits as the drunken man is of his. It is per- 
haps as a result of this differential consciousness 
of our good and evil habits that one of the pre- 
dominant approaches to social problems is the 
moral approach. The analytical or scientific ap- 
proach, while it is well established historically, 
seems not to have as many devotees. This is cer- 
tainly the case with criminology. 

Scientific criminology, in its history of more 
than a century, has had to contend with various 
competitors that have impeded its progress in dif- 
ferent degrees. It has not yet recovered, for in- 
stance, from the onslaughts of Lombrosianism, 
whose doctrine of the born criminal is still seri- 
ously advocated by many who have acquired good 
reputations for themselves either as criminologists 
or as experts in treatment, or as both. 

The most recent significant attempt to extend the 
. 1 Edwin H. Sutherland, White Collar Crime. New York: The Dryden 

, 1949. 

Vilhelm Aubert, “‘White-Collar Crime and Social Structure,’ Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, Vol. LVIII, 1952, pp. 268-271. 

8 Marshall B. Clinard, The Black Market: A Study of White Collar 
Crime. New York: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1952; “Criminological Theories 
of Violations of Wartime Regulations,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. XI, 1946, Pp. 258-270; “Sociologists and American Criminology,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, Vol. XLI, 1951, pp. 549-577. 

4Donald R. Cressey, “The Criminal Violation of Financial Trust,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. XV, 1950, Pp. 738-748; “‘Criminolo- 
gical Research and the Definition of Crimes,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, Vol. LVI, 1951, pp. 546-551. 

5 Frank E. Hartung, Law and Social Differentiation. Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan (Microfilm), 1949; ‘“White Collar Offenses in the 
Wholesale Meat Industry in Detroit,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. LVI, 1950, Pp. 25-35; ‘“‘Common and Discrete Group Values,” Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology, Vol. 37, 1953. 

6 Walter C. Reckless, The Crime Problem. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1950, pp. 161-191. 

7 Donald R. Taft, Criminology: A Cultural Interpretation, revised edi- 
tion. New York: Macmillan and Co., 1950, Pp. 227-246, and passim; 
“Implications of the Glueck Methodology for Criminological Research,” 


Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science, Vol. 42, 1951, 
pp. 300-316. 
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field of criminology is concerned with the analysis 
of white collar crime. The pioneer study was made 
by the late Edwin H. Sutherland, in a series of arti- 
cles and a book published shortly before his death.’ 
Since his first article appeared in the January 1940 
issue of the American Sociological Review, so 
many contributions to the field have been made 
that it is impossible to refer to all of them in this 
article. Among the most significant are Aubert,’ 
Clinard,* Cressey,+ Hartung,® Reckless,*® and Taft.? 
The present article will deal briefly with the sig- 
nificance of the concept of white collar crime for 
current theories, selecting several of the latter for 
the purpose of illustrating the importance of the 
concept. In my opinion no general criminological 
research will in the future be able to ignore the 
implications of Sutherland’s White Collar Crime. 


The Definition of White Collar Crime 


Empirical research in the field of white collar 
crime has been based upon a common meaning of 
the term. The narrower definition of the concept 
holds a white collar offense to a violation of law 
regulating business, which is committed for a firm 
by the firm or its agents in the conduct of its busi- 
ness. This is the definition I have used. Clinard, 
in discussing the black market, regarded white 
collar crime somewhat more broadly as being “il- 
legal activities among business and professional 
men.” Sutherland used it to designate “a crime 
committed by a person of respectability and high 
social status in the course of his occupation.” 

Many crimes of upper class people or of busi- 
nesses are excluded from the white collar category. 
Practically all cases of murder, assault, adultery, 
disturbing the peace, and the like are excluded. 
They are not aspects of the conduct of a business 
or profession. Also excluded would be many cases 
of embezzlement, and all confidence games, since 
confidence men neither have high social status nor 
operate legitimate businesses. Even though all the 
published studies on white collar crime refer to 
adult offenses committed in the course of business 
activities, some misunderstanding has arisen con- 
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cerning it. Wattenberg and Balistrieri, for example, 
say that “For the field of juvenile delinquency, the 
existence of ‘white-collar’ offenses is difficult to es- 
tablish.’’® It can be said categorically that ‘white 
collar crime” refers to a hitherto neglected area of 
known adult criminality not encompassed in the 
study of conventional offenses; it does not and can- 
not refer to juvenile delinquency. 

Two types of objections have been raised to the 
concept of white collar crime. Burgess’ objection is 
that the concept is legalistic, and “‘ promises confu- 
sion rather than clarification in criminology.” He 
defines a criminal as “a person who regards him- 
self as a criminal and is so regarded by society.” 
Many criminals, however, do not necessarily re- 
gard themselves as criminals, as will be realized 
by those who have had extensive contact with 
them. Sexual offenders are a case in point. In addi- 
tion, Aubert has shown that only very careful at- 
titudinal studies will reveal if Burgess’ notion ap- 
plies in specific cases.'!° The objection raised by 
Tappan has much more merit than that of Bur- 
gess. Tappan argues that the term “crime” should 
apply only when there has been a jury trial, in 
which a verdict of guilt carries with it a stigma, 
as well as a suspended sentence, fine, or imprison- 
ment. He would exclude civil damages, injunctions, 
and administrative actions.’1 Tappan appears to 
be objecting, in effect, to the proposition that all 
known violations of the law should be included in 
the subject-matter of criminology. Burgess’ objec- 
tion that the empirical studies of white collar crime 
are legalistic, and Tappan’s that they are sociologi- 
cal, seem to cancel each other.}” 


White Collar Crime in Relation to 
Theories of Criminality 


The attention devoted to white collar crime will 


8 William W. Wattenberg and James Balistrieri, “‘Automobile Theft: A 
‘Favored-Group’ Delinquency,” Americal Journal of Sociology, Vol. LVII, 
1952, pp. 575-579. 

® Frank E. Hartung, ‘White Collar Offenses in the Wholesale Meat In- 
dustry in Detroit,” op. cit., and Ernest W. Burgess, “Comment,” p. 34. 

10 Aubert, op. cit. 

11 Paul Tappan, “Crime and the Criminal,” Federal Probation, Vol. XI, 
1947, pp. 41-44. 

12 See the extended discussion by Marshall B. Clinard, ‘‘Black Market 
Violations as ‘Crimes’,” in The Black Market, pp. 226-262. 

13 Karl F. Schuessler and Donald R. Cressey analyzed 113 recent studies 
that used objective personality tests to investigate differences be- 
tween criminals and noncriminals. Of the 113 comparisons, 42 percent 
showed some degree of difference in favor of the noncriminals; the re- 
mainder were indeterminate. ‘The doubtful validity of many of the ob- 
tained differences, as well as the lack of consistency in the combined re- 
sults, makes it impossible to conclude from these data that criminality 
and personality elements are associated.”” The inventors and users of the 
personality tests seem to have approached this problem blindly: “In 
general the stud’es examined are characterized by a tendency merely to 
apply a personality test without reference to a hypothesis about per- 
sonality elements and criminal behavior.”” This analysis evaluated all the 
material published in this country in the past 25 years, on the subject of 
personality differences between crim‘nals and noncriminals as determined 
by objective tests of personality. “Personality Characteristics of Crimi- 
nals,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LV, 1950, pp. 476-484. a 

14 Leon Festinger, “Informal Communication in Small Groups,” in 
Harold Guetzkow (ed.), Groups, Leadership and Men. Pittsburgh: Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, 1951, p. 32. 


do more to reform criminologists than criminals. 
The significance of white collar crime for crimino- 
logical theory can be simply stated: it is logically 
forcing a revision of many theories of causation. 
The concept of white collar crime has been ad- 
vanced by the investigators cited above, in terms 
of an integrated sociological and social-psychologi- 
cal theory. Sociologically it is based upon an an- 
alysis of customs and institutions; social-psycho- 
logically it is based upon learned behavior. The 
various types of offenders appear in the theory as 
a cross section of the general population, from 
which they do not differ significantly as to physi- 
cal and social-psychological characteristics.1% 
Rather, offenders appear to differ significantly, in 
degree, in terms of life-experiences which equip 
them with learned criminal attitudes toward prop- 
erty. From this point of view, the criminal is on 
the whole a normally organized person social-psy- 
chologically, functioning at a level of behavioral 
competence and conformity acceptable in the 
groups that are effective in enlisting his loyalty. 

The hypothesis developed in the sociological 
theory of criminality therefore does not regard the 
criminal as necessarily a deviant. He is only ap- 
parently a deviant, as long as his groups and their 
norms are unknown. Charles Horton Cooley long 
ago showed that nonconformity can be conformity 
to norms of groups some distance removed from 
the immediate situation. Leon Festinger recently 
confirmed this rather obvious point. In studying 
the process of informal communication in small 
groups, he showed the fallacy of attributing devi- 
ant behavior to an individual when his actual 
group affiliations are unknown. A person may be a 
nonconformist in terms of some group to which he 
is assigned, but, says Festinger, “he conforms to 
some other group to which he actually belongs.’’4 
The same assumption is made as to the white collar 
criminal. The problem of crime is thus predomi- 
nantly a sociological and social-psychological prob- 
lem, and only secondarily a problem of pathology, 
either personal or social. 

There are numerous theories which explain 
crime and criminals as being pathological mani- 
festations of different kinds. It is these theories, as 
I will try to show briefly, that are logically called 
into question by the empirical studies of white 
collar crime. 


White Collar Crime Studies Summarized 


Although Sutherland was the first to attempt an 
integration of white collar and conventional crime 
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into a general theory of criminality, the existence 
of white collar crime had been known long ago. 
Economists in recent years have been concerned 
with it, for example, in their discussions of work- 
men’s compensation laws, and other labor legisla- 
tion. Even Herbert Spencer said that it is not true, 
as many suppose, that only the lower classes are 
guilty of criminal acts: those above them are to a 
great extent blameworthy. He could well have 
written the following for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission: 


Illicit practices, of every form and shade, from venial 
deception, to all but direct theft, may be brought home 
to the higher grades of our commercial world. Tricks 
innumerable, lies acted or uttered, elaborately devised 
frauds, are prevalent—many of them established as “cus- 
toms of the trade”; nay, not only established but de- 
fended... 

The same lack of conscience which shows itself in the 
mixing of starch with cocoa, in the dilution of butter 
with lard, in the colouring of confectionary with chro- 
mate of lead and arsenite of copper, must of course come 
out in more concealed forms; and these are nearly, if 
not quite, as numerous and as mischievous.*° 


Garofalo showed, in his analysis of Italian crim- 
inal statistics, that the proportion of known crimes 
committed by different social classes was practi- 
cally in the same proportion that each class bore to 
the total population of Italy, in the years at the 
turn of the century. He found that: 


there is no reason to suppose that cupidity is more ac- 
tively felt in this (proletarian) class than in the others, 
or that the criminal impulses are not equally potent in 
all the social classes. It is true that theft, the crudest 
form of attack upon property, is much more prevalent 
among the lower classes, but this fact is counterbalanced 
by the embezzlements, forgeries, and criminal bankrupt- 
cies of the higher classes.** 


Garofalo demanded that accurate statistics 
should be furnished before the assertion be ac- 
cepted that crime was committed disproportion- 
ately by one social class or another. 

Sutherland commented on the extent and size of 
typical white collar crimes as follows: 


The manufacturers of practically every class of arti- 
cles used by human beings have been involved in legal 
difficulties with these commissions with more or less fre- 
quency during the last 30 years, including the manufac- 
turers of the surgical instruments with which an infant 
may be assisted into the world, the bottle and nipple 
from which he may secure his food, the milk in his 
bottle, the blanket in which he is wrapped, the scales on 
which he is weighed, the flag which the father displays 
in celebration of the event, and so on throughout life 
until he is finally laid away in a casket which was manu- 
oaaiualaas and sold under conditions which violated the 
aw. 

The financial loss to society from white collar crimes 
is probably greater than the financial loss from bur- 


15 Herbert Spencer, “The Morals of Trade,’ in Essays: Moral, Politi- 
cal and Aesthetic, 1864, pp. 107-149, at p. 149. 

16 Raffaele Garofalo, Criminality and Economic Conditions, trans. by R. 
W. Millar. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1914, p. 149. 

17 Edwin H. Sutherland, ‘‘Crime and Business,” Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, CCVII, September, 1941, 
p. 113. 
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glaries, robberies, and larcenies committed by persons of 
the lower socio-economic class. The average loss per bur- 
glary is less than one hundred dollars, a burglary which 
yields as much as fifty thousand dollars is exceedingly 
rare, and a million dollar burglary is practically un- 
known. On the other hand, there may be several million 
dollar embezzlements reported in one year. Embezzle- 
ments, however, are peccadilloes compared with the 
large-scale crimes committed by corporations, investment 
trusts, and public utility holding companies; reports of 
fifty million dollar losses from such criminal behavior 
are by no means uncommon.” 

Sutherland’s White Collar Crime is a study of 
‘the decisions registered against 70 of the 200 
largest nonfinancial corporations in this country, 
and of the records of 15 power and light corpora- 
tions. Summarizing the data on the 70 corpora- 
tions, Sutherland found that 980 decisions had been 
registered against them, with an average of 14 per 
corporation, and a maximum of 50. Sixty corpora- 
tions had decisions against them for restraint of 
trade, 53 for infringement, 44 for unfair labor 
practices, 43 for miscellaneous offenses, 28 for 
misrepresentation in advertising, and 26 for re- 
bates. After a careful examination of the data 
Sutherland concluded that crimes had been com- 
mitted in 779 of the 980 cases, although only 158 
decisions were made by criminal courts and 427 by 
civil and equity courts (a total of 585 court deci- 
sions). Even if the figures are restricted to crim- 
inal decisions, there would be almost two-thirds of 
the corporations which had an average of four 
convictions each. 

This investigation freed criminology from its 
long empirical dependence upon Uniform Crime 
Reports through the simple means of bringing all 
known criminals within the purview of the disci- 
pline, not just those caught by the police. 

Clinard’s The Black Market continued and ex- 
tended the area of investigation of white collar 
crime. It is an empirical study of the nature and 
extent of the black market in this country during 
World War II. It is well written and readable. The 
first two chapters define the black market and 
show something of its extent. Black market deal- 
ings are shown to be white collar crime, defined 
broadly by Clinard as illegal activities of business 
and professional men. The factual material demon- 
strates many of the similarities between white 
collar and conventional criminal activities, so far 
as these are instances of systematic criminality. 
The black marketeers are shown to have been busi- 
nessmen and firms who were in business both be- 
fore and after price control and rationing (OPA). 
The phenomenon of the black market is thus 


shown to be distinctly different from that of 
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liquor-law violations during prohibition, because 
the organized violation of the latter laws was con- 
ducted primarily by men who were not in the liq- 
uor business prior to prohibition. 

Clinard presents a detailed analysis of the meat 
and gasoline black markets, and of violations of 
rent ceilings by landlords. These chapters demon- 
strate that most black market violations were com- 
plex, evasive, and willful in nature. The ninth 


chapter deals specifically with the conception of. 


black market violations as crimes. It contains an 
analysis of the various sanctions established for 
use in cases of price control and rationing viola- 
tions. These include the criminal sanctions of fine 
and imprisonment or both, injunction, treble dam- 
age action, license suspension suit, and rationing 
suspension order. This chapter by itself should 
answer any objections that Clinard’s black mar- 
keteers were not criminals, even though the courts 
and the Office of Price Administration tended to- 
ward a marked leniency with these law violators. 
One of the objections to the concept of white collar 
crime is that the legal procedure used in these of- 
fenses is not always the criminal charge, but may 
be one of those just enumerated. The chapter on 
“Black Market Violations as Crimes” presents a 
telling answer to this objection. All illegal behav- 
ior should be studied in criminology, he shows, re- 
gardless of the type of procedure: criminal, civil, 
or administrative. Further, all illegal behavior 
should be studied, regardless of the type of sanc- 
tion imposed. Clinard found, as did Sutherland and 
Hartung also, that both civil and administrative 
actions were used in cases involving definite crim- 
inal behavior. In addition, Clinard and Hartung 
corroborated each other in finding that there are 
no criteria by which the relative seriousness of of- 
fenses can be ascertained by the type of sanction 
imposed. This is important, because of the common 
belief that the criminal sanction is used in the 
most serious crimes, with the civil sanction being 
reserved for mild “law violations” and breaches of 
contract. 

The seriousness with which the violations that 
were handled on an administrative basis were re- 
garded can be illustrated in the decision of Mr. 
Talbot Smith, Acting Hearing Administrator, in 
the matter of a well-known New York City restau- 
rant,!® rendered on August 6, 1943. Mr. Smith re- 
ferred to this firm as a “high-class steak house” and 
a “famous restaurant” which had acquired an ex- 


183 OPA Opinions and Decisions 6114. ’ 
1® Frank E. Hartung, Law and Social Differentiation, pp. 206-208. 
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cellent reputation “because of its fine food and good 
atmosphere.” The enterprise seems to have been, 
he said, “a successful and intelligently operated 
business” representing an investment of about 
one-quarter of a million dollars. These circum- 
stances have a bearing upon the degree of care in 
the observance of governmental regulations, he 
continued, which one may reasonably expect from 
those in charge. Continuing, Mr. Smith said: 

There is no doubt that a difficult problem confronts 
the so-called steak house in a total war economy suffer- 
ing a shortage of meat. The commodity in which it spe- 
cializes can no longer be obtained in unlimited quantity. 
A choice thus confronts such an establishment: to obey 
the ration regulation and possibly suffer considerable 
loss, or to violate the regulation and maintain its busi- 
ness substantially as usual. Such a choice is concededly 
a cruel one. It cannot be said, however, that such cruelty 
of choice is confined to high-class steak houses. Many of 
our sons in their last living hour have been confronted 
with a choice no less cruel. They, too, have the choice 
between suffering substantial loss and violating the ob- 
ligations imposed upon them by war. The casualty lists 

. . are evidence of the choice made and its unanimity. 

Confronted, then, with this choice, (the owner) made 
his decision, as above appears. He chose to violate. The 
violation was willful. 

The owner had exceeded his ration allowance by 
103,193 points, representing, in Mr. Smith’s calcu- 
lation, between 17,000 and 18,000 pounds of meat. 
Mr. Smith thought it not “amiss to weigh this ton- 
nage of meat also on the scales of conscience,” 
against the few pounds available each month to 
the average American family. Mr. Smith compared 
rationing violations to embezzlement: 

A trustee who had converted his beneficiary’s assets 
is given no leisurely period of grace within which to 
make his return. The analogy will bear careful examina- 
tion. 

Clinard also shows that white collar crimes oc- 
curred during peacetime as well as wartime, that 
crimes other than those of price and rationing vio- 
lations occurred during the war, and that in many 
cases the violation of wartime criminal law was 
simultaneously a violation of a well-established 
peacetime criminal law regulating business. A case 
with which I dealt, from the Detroit wholesale 
meat industry, will illustrate this. 

The Office of Price Administration began a suit 
for treble damages and injunction against a firm 
designated as Company 50.'® One of the counts de- 
scribed 200,000 pounds of ground meat sold by the 
company to be, in fact, not 

ground beef within the meaning and definition of ground 

beef as stated in Revised Maximum Price Regulation 

169, but, in fact, contained muscle tissue, fat, tongues, 

lips, salivary glands, hair, dirt and cow’s feed and other 

items for which no provision has been made in the regu- 
lation as far as the price is cohcerned and, therefore, 


the sales of said claimed ground beef by the defendant 
was illegal and its maximum ceiling price was zero... 
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The complaint ends: 


Wherefore, the Administrator prays the Court enter 
judgment in behalf of the United States against the de- 
fendant in the sum of ($100,000.00) and such other and 
further sums as may be determined due the plaintiff 
upon the trials of this cause, together with other costs. 


The Office of Price Administration investigator’s 
report stated : 

Samples of this meat have been analyzed by . . . Michi- 
gan Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Foods and 
Standards ... and seized by State Department . . . con- 
taining such things as hair, dirt, excessive amounts of 


fat and suet and even rodent’s dropping (not shown in 
report but stated by chemist) ... 


The State analysis said: 


Conclusion: A comminuted mixture of meat and meat 
by-products contaminated with dirt and hair. 


The sales of this “comminuted mixture” by Com- 
pany 50 were traced, the investigators listing a 
number of them, including one food processor who 
informed the company that the mixture was so fat 
and inedible that it was disposed of as salvage fat. 
The investigator commented that “despite this 
knowledge” that the mixture was unfit to eat, and 
that it was “obviously” misrepresented to the buy- 
ers, Company 50 continued to sell the item until the 
entire 200,000 pounds were sold. All of this inedi- 
ble mixture was traced to and confiscated from the 
purchasers, some of whom became involved with 
state and local authorities as a consequence. Sev- 
eral suits were brought by purchasers against Com- 
pany 50, as a result of local proceedings against 
them. One purchaser was awarded a judgment of 
$7,000. Company 50 was fined $50 in the Detroit 
Common Pleas Court. 

Another extensive study of white collar crime 
undertook an analysis of some of the theoretical 
problems it raises for criminology.*° This study as- 
certained the difference and similarity in attitude 
between the general public and the management of 
the wholesale meat industry, in relation to price 
and rationing control violations committed by 
members of the latter group. It also presented an 
analysis of law violations within that industry. 
This study, as in the case of the others already dis- 
cussed, had a direct bearing on current theories of 
criminality and called into question the customary 
limits of the field of criminology. The significant 
points relating to these implications can be briefly 
stated. 

The black market was found to be located in es- 
tablished businesses with its personnel being com- 
posed of the owners, EER and employees of 


20 Ibid., and the other two references cited in footnote 
21 Ibid., pp. 95-155. See also Appendix A, pp. 352-353, = a list of 66 
other industries with admitted extensive blackmarketing. 
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these businesses. All of the offenders had been in 
the wholesale meat industry prior to OPA; most of 
them were in it after OPA, including those who 
served prison terms for OPA violations. From the 
viewpoint of the injured party, the predominant 
forms of illegality were fraud and extortion. There 
were recidivists as well as single offenders. As in 
all criminal statistics, there was a gap of unknown 
size between “all offenses committed” and “of- 
fenses known.” The violations ranged from unin- 
tentional transgressions to deliberate, highly or- 
ganized conspiracies to violate. 

A special study was made of the 122 cases com- 
pleted by OPA between October 1942 and June 30, 
1946, in the Detroit district office. There were 83 : 
concerns, 132 individual defendants, and 195 vio- 
lations. Prison terms totaling 105 months to 177 
months were imposed, financial sanctions of about 
$232,000 and suspension orders totaling 2,130 
days. All of the cases were read completely. Going 
thus behind the face of the proceedings, it was 
found that a civil or administrative proceeding did 
not necessarily mean a noncriminal case. It was 
found that there were deliberate and willful (that 
is, criminal) violations in at least 32 of the 72 non- 
criminal proceedings. Extralegal considerations 
determined the choice of a civil suit or an admini- 
strative hearing, in these 32 cases, rather than a 
criminal trial. It was, therefore, factually ascer- 
tained that criminal trials in this type of offense 
do not exhaust criminal offenses. A study of 10 
other industries subject to OPA revealed that the 
same situation prevailed.2! A relevant question, 
then, is this, of the 338,029 OPA violations dis- 
closed during calendar 1944, how many were crim- 
inal? This is a purely rhetorical question, of course, 
since the records have long since been destroyed! 
But it would still be interesting to know what pro- 
portion of these were criminal violations, even 
though the total of all litigation instituted by OPA 
in 1944 was only 28,903. 


Criminological Theories Require Re-examination 


This situation is not confined either to OPA or 
federal legislation, but is found in connection with 
state laws as well. Michigan, for example, has for 
15 years settled all of its fraudulent violations of 
the State sales tax law on an administrative basis. 
Is it too much to say that with the invention of 
the civil suit to settle criminal offenses, legis- 
lators have legalized the businessman’s copping 
a plea? 
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The proponents of the concept of white collar 
crime are merely asking for inclusion in the initial 
category of criminal statistics, that of “offenses 
known,” all known criminal offenses, including 
those in which the offenders avoid the stigma 
of criminal prosecution through settling on a civil 
or administrative basis. Our position is that, if 
such an enumeration were made, the number of 
offenses would be significantly increased, and it 
would be necessary to discover empirically to what 
extent criminal offenders had escaped prosecution 
by copping a plea. 

The mention of the probable increase in the 
number of offenses known touches upon the second 

‘implication which the study of white collar crime 
has for criminology. This is its bearing upon cur- 
rent generalizations in the field, both as to theories 
of causation and characteristics of offenders. This 
type of crime and criminal has been ignored in 
empirical studies until the present. Walter C. 
Reckless, for example, made a survey in 1943 of 
the “existing and future status of research in the 
etiology of delinquent and criminal behavior.”?? 
Reckless reviewed the studies on the etiology of 
crime under the following headings: 

I. Search for causes in the constitution of man: 
Heredity 
Subnormal intelligence 

Mental abnormality 

Body build and physical type 

Dynamics of behavior (including psycho- 

analysis 

II. Search for causes in the confronting situa- 

tion: 

Broken home 

Sibling position 

Unsatisfactory family relationships 

Demoralized person in the home 

Companionship 

Community disorganization 

Gradient tendency 

Urban-rural differences 

Regional differences 

Agencies of moral risk 

11. Agencies of mass impression 

Migration and social capilarity 

13. Inflation 

14. The business cycle 


PPPS 


22 Walter C. Reckless, The Etiology of Delinquent and Criminal Behav- 
ior. New York: The Social Science Research Council, 1943. 
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Reckless’ survey refers to about 119 different 
publications in the field of criminology. None of 


them, with the exception of Sutherland’s 1940 pa- 


per, dealt with white collar crime. If it had been 
merely that OPA violators had been omitted from 
these investigations then, of course, one could 
hardly find fault with them. However, studies deal- 
ing with causation and characteristics of criminals 
have consistently and persistently omitted all vio- 
lations of criminal federal, state, and local statutes 
regulating business. Perhaps a major reason for 
this is that most people including those who pub- — 
lish researches on crime and criminals, usually as- 
sociate law enforcement with the police. Uniform 
Crime Reports is compiled wholly from figures 
supplied by police departments. However, most 
laws regulating business, and there is a formidable 
quantity of them, are not enforced by the police 
but by other agencies: boards, commissions, and 
quasi-judicial bodies. Statistics on offenses, then, 
are to be found not only in police reports, but in 
the reports of boards of health, public work com- 
missions, and the like, as well as the Internal 
Revenue Bureau and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The continued neglect of these sources of 
data has led to studies of crime and criminals that 
are based upon biased samples. One must conclude, 
I think, that generalizations drawn from the 119 
studies reported by Reckless, and many similar 
ones not mentioned by him, must be qestioned at 
least to the extent that they claim either: (1) to be 
based upon an unbiased or an adequate sample 
of known offenders; (2) to offer an empirical basis 
for a general theory of criminality; or (3) to de- 
scribe the characteristics of criminals. 

I do not mean to imply that all previous studies 
should now be discarded, and hope that no one will 
draw this inference. Anyone acquainted with the 
literature will readily be able to name a large num- 
ber of excellent pieces of work. It may be that 
white collar criminals, when subjected to the same 
scrutiny as the populations of current studies, will 
not change the picture significantly; but on the 
other hand, they may change it considerably. At 
least, generalizations should be strictly qualified 
until we hunt for causes in the “constitution of 
man” and the “confronting situation” of white 
collar criminals. 


Cali ornia Youth Authority Forestry 
Camp Program 


By ALLEN F. BREED 
Supervisor of Camps, Youth Authority, State of California 


nia Youth Authority camp program was born 
of necessity ; this has been the history of the 
entire camp program in California. 


I IKE SO MANY social movements, the Califor- 


The first camp was opened in Los Angeles County in 
1931 to take care of transient delixquents until arrange- 
ments could be made to send them home to their legal resi- 
dence. Judge Samuel R. Blake, then judge of the juvenile 
court of Los Angeles County, when confronted with 
crowded correctional schools and a marked increase in 
the number of transient delinquents, asked the board of 
supervisors to appropriate funds for an experimental 
camp. Boys were placed under the supervision of deputy 
probation officers and worked under the direction of the 
Los Angeles County Forestry Department. Lads were 
paid a small wage daily and the funds were saved for 
them until they had sufficient money to pay for a ticket 
to their legal residence.* 

This experimental program was so successful 
that Los Angeles County soon opened a second 
camp. In 1935 the State legislature passed a meas- 
ure providing for the establishment of juvenile 
forestry camps by boards of supervisors for the 
care of delinquent youths committed to the camps 
by the juvenile courts. 

The success of these camps pointed the way to 
a more normal and understanding treatment of 
many juvenile offenders and constituted a most 
valuable adjunct to probation and juvenile institu- 
tions. The framers of the Youth Authority Act 
must have been cognizant of the early successes of 
the camp training program, for written into the 
Youth Authority Act, as amended in 1948, were 
definite stipulations to the effect that forestry 
camps could be established. So, some 20 years after 
the first camp was established, California has 15 
county camps operated with State subsidy, and 3 
state camps administered directly by the Califor- 
nia Youth Authority in cooperation with the Divi- 
sion of Forestry. 


First Youth Authority Camp 


The actual history of the Youth Authority camp 
program dates back to the time when in coopera- 
tion with the State Park Commission, 50 boys were 
transferred from county jails in 1943 to the 


California Camps for Delinquents, 1945, p. 1. 
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Calaveras Big Trees Park where, under the super- 
vision of skilled tradesmen, they built a camp of 
100-boy capacity. They used portable buildings 
from the Benecia State Guard Camp, which were 
dismantled at Benecia and transported to the park. 
This was an expedient, and temporary in nature, 
but it did relieve some of the pressure on county 
jails and detention homes that existed at that time. 

“In 1944 the Youth Authority entered into a 
contract with the. U. S. Army for the establish- 
ment of two camps—one at Benecia Arsenal and 
the other at the Stockton Ordnance Depot—each 
with a boy population of 150. Boys were taken 
directly from county jails, staffs were recruited, 
and under joint supervision with the Army, the 
boys entered into the wartime program of varied, 
necessary, and vital production activity, working 
alongside civilian and military personnel.’’? 

This camp program was successfully continued 
until after the cessation of hostilities when the 
need of the Army for camps declined and they 
were gradually closed. 

Following the war, the Division of Forestry 
found itself faced with a real need for lookout 
stations, roads, firebreaks, telephone lines, and 
large fire suppression crews. There was also a 
backlog of real forestry work which included the 
replanting of burned areas, forestry nursery de- 
velopment, forest sanitation, check dam con- 
struction, and other similar projects. The need has 
long been there but the money and manpower had 
been difficult to acquire because of the magnitude 
of the job. 

With the closing of the Youth Authority Army 
camps there was a critical need to acquire training 
facilities where the older delinquent boys com- 
mitted to the Youth Authority could be placed. 
The Youth Authority pattern of re-education and 
rehabilitation based upon individualized treat- 
ment could be well fulfilled in a forestry camp 
setting. Consequently, in July 1945 the Youth 
Authority entered into an agreement with the 
Division of Forestry of the Department of Natural 
Resources for the establishment of five permanent 
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forestry camps to be located at strategic points 
throughout the State. Shortly thereafter, four 
camps were in operation. These were Whitmore, 
near Redding; Coarsegold, near Fresno; Pine 
Grove, near Jackson; and Ben Lomond, near Santa 
Cruz. With the exception of Camp Whitmore, all 
of these camps are still in operation at their origi- 
nal sites. 


Locale of the Camps 


The title “forestry camp” can be quite mis- 
leading, especially to one who might be accustomed 
to the dense evergreen growth of a typical moun- 
tain or forest area. A natural assumption would 
be that such an encampment would be hidden away 
in the bordering tall timbers of a luxuriant green 
forest. Such is hardly the case in the California 
Youth Authority forestry camps. In fact, circum- 
stances are quite the contrary. Yet the need for 
such a fire prevention and suppression organiza- 
tion in the particular locales is hardly less em- 
phatic. The country is generally rolling; the pres- 
ence of timber is at a minimum in comparison 
with the wide expanse of thick grass and scrub 
growth; the altitude is around the 2,000-foot level, 
the dividing line between the broad open valleys 
and the higher, heavily wooded mountains. A nor- 
mally short rainy season swells the many stream 
beds and the ensuing rapid growth of new green 
foliage lasts for only a short space of the year. 
Thus, it is brown and dry the major part of the 
year, an ideal condition for rapid spreading brush 
and grass fires. 

So, here the camps were built. In these areas 
the first line of defense for the protection of our 
natural resources has been created. In these areas 
with the therapeutic influence of a forestry 
camp’s natural setting, combined with a well- 
trained supervisorial staff and work projects in 
which the boy feels he is making a constructive 
contribution, a foundation has been erected upon 
which an effective program for the retraining of 
delinquent youths can be built. 


Need for Clear-Cut Statement of Agencies’ 
Responsibilities 

Being an interdepartmental program it is neces- 
sary that the administrative structure of not only 
the Youth Authority but the Division of Forestry 
be clearly presented in order that the staffing pat- 
terns and lines of authority of the forestry camp 
itself can be understood. This organizational pat- 
tern can best be interpreted by a brief summary 


of the responsibilities and duties of the staff 
members concerned. 

The Division of Forestry’s responsibility for the 
operation of forestry camps is delegated by the 
state forester to a district deputy state forester. 
The District Deputy State Forester is responsible 
to the State Forester’s office for the operation of 
the forestry camps located in his district. 

A forestry work project supervisor is assigned 
to each forestry camp and he represents the Dis- 
trict Deputy in all matters relating to Forestry 
interests in the home camp or spike camp affiliated 
with the home camp. Under the direction of the 
forestry work project supervisor is the forestry 
work project foreman. It is his responsibility 
to supervise work on projects and fires and to 
furnish technical skills and advice while so 
employed, to work closely with the boy’s group 
supervisors so that each can assist the other in 
their primary responsibilities in order to keep the 
project moving in an efficient and orderly manner 
and to insure that proper consideration is given 
for the health, custody and discipline of the work 
crews. Although the exact numerical pattern of 
staff assignments by the Division of Forestry 
varies at the foreman level, it is usually the policy 
to assign four such work project foremen to each 
main camp operation and to assign two work proj- 
ect foremen to the operation of each spike camp. 

The Supervisor of Youth Authority Camps work- 
ing under the direction of the Chief of the Division 
of Training and Treatment is administratively 
responsible for the Youth Authority share of the 
forestry camp program. ‘ 

To each camp is assigned a camp superinten- 
dent who, working under the direction of the su- 
pervisor of camps, is in charge of the Youth 
Authority camp program. He is primarily re- 
sponsible for the health, safety, custody, religious, 
educational, and the recreational training of the 
wards. He is assisted in this operation at the ad- 
ministrative level by an assistant head boy’s group 
supervisor who is primarily responsible for the 
business management of the camp operation. The 
Youth Authority staff members directly respon- 
sible for supervising of wards are designated as 
boy’s group supervisors. They have varying 
degrees of respcensibilities according to their shift 
assignments and this class is roughly broken into 
three categories : out-of-camp supervisors, in-camp 
supervisors, and night supervisors. 

The Youth Authority has assigned to each main 
camp operation one superintendent, one assistant 
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head boy’s group supervisor, ten boy’s group su- 
pervisors, two institution cooks, a part-time doc- 
tor, a part-time Catholic chaplain, and a part-time 
Protestant chaplain. At any spike camp operated 
from the main camp there is assigned five boy’s 
group supervisors, one of whom is technically as- 
signed the title of supervisor in charge. 

In an article as brief as this one must be, it is 
impossible to list the many and varied duties of 
the various classes assigned to the forestry camp 
program. Suffice it to state that it is mandatory 
that each staff member understand not only his 
duties and responsibilities, but those of all other 
staff members of his class assigned to the program. 
Toward this end a very intensive inservice train- 
ing program has been developed, not only to in- 
doctrinate the new staff members assigned to the 
facility, but to assist staff members already as- 
signed to better understand their duties, respon- 
sibilities, and the philosophy of the department 
for which they work. It is clearly recognized that 
no program in any institution can be any better 
than the quality of its personnel. Likewise, no 
program can be successfully developed unless each 
member of the total staff is consciously aware of 
the major problems involved in the basic philoso- 
phy and operation of the institution. Therefore, 
it is important that every means possible be used 
to assist in helping those charged with the respon- 
sibility of the youths committed to the Youth 
Authority to more closely understand their duties 
and responsibilities. 

The business management of the individual 
camps is under the direct supervision of the camp 
superintendent. It is necessary that he submit 
budget requirements for the operation of the 
camp. After the budgets have been processed by 
normal state procedure and approved by the State 
legislature, it is necessary that the camp establish 
fiscal control in order that it may operate within 
its financial limits. Although technical skills in the 
form of accounting and the submitting of bids for 
purchasing are handled by the State central office, 
it is necessary that the camp anticipate its needs, 
prepare requisitions, and receive and store sup- 
plies as needed. 

It is the responsibility of the Youth Authority 
to provide adequate, suitable and palatable foods 
for boys and employees in Forestry Camps under 
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and Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council for the type of ward or employee served 
is known as the food control. 

The food control was developed and is adjusted 
by the Youth Authority food administrator and it 
is supervised by the camp administrative staff un- 
der the direction of the camp superintendent. 

Athough medical assistance is provided by the 
employment of a part-time doctor who makes 
weekly visits to the camp, it is necessary for the 
Youth Authority staff to be able to make prelimi- 
nary diagnosis of medical needs and to properly 
refer medical cases for further treatment. All cases 
that cannot be handled at the weekly camp clinic 
held by the camp doctor are referred to one of the 
hospital units operated by the Youth Authority in 
one of their 24-hour school programs. 


Selection of Boys for Camps 


Boys for camp assignment are selected by the 
Youth Authority Board from wards committed to 
the Youth Authority by the juvenile and superior 
courts of the State of California. It is provided in 
Section 901 of the Welfare and Institutions Code 
that all boys selected for forestry camp assign- 
ment will have attained the age of 16 years and be 
physically able to perform the duties and tasks as 
would be necessary in such a placement. 

There are roughly three principal sources of boy 
population (1) Those who come to the camps di- 
rectly from the Youth Authority Clinic after the 
conclusion of the diagnostic and classification 
process. Most people are obliged to work for a liv- 
ing. The type of work one does is determined to a 
very large extent by the kind and degree of train- 
ing we are able to get. If the opportunity and ex- 
perience for formalized training is limited, it is al- 
most a certainty the class of work would be that 
of hard back-breaking manual labor. Even in this 
class of employment there is a great deal of op- 
portunity for a man to find satisfaction if he can 
learn to do the task adequately and enjoy a degree 
of success. He must, however, be taught that there 
is dignity in hard work. A very large percentage of 
boys who come to the Youth Authority facilities 
fall into this group who, of necessity, will be 
relegated to vocations consisting of manual labor. 
There are those committed to the Youth Authority 
“who Cannot or will not profit by highly specialized 


its charge. The maintenance of a system whereby —trade training or formalized academic training. 


each camp will be assured of securing proper ra- 
tions which have been developed on the basis of 
the recommended dietary allowances of the Food 


‘Fhe typical correctional school program is geared 
mainly to its schedule of trade training or strictly 


academic training. There is little opportunity for 
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the group who cannot or will not profit from such 
a training to find either satisfaction or success in 
such a schedule. There are those who are commit- 
ted to the Youth Authority, particularly from the 
less sparsely populated communities, who would 
actually deteriorate from a formalized large in- 
stitutional program. It is this type of boy who, 
after a thorough clinical study, is often trans- 
ferred directly to a forestry camp placement 
where he will spend the entire period of training. 


(2) Boys who have failed to-adjustin a regular 
training program at o hools 


“operated by the Youth Authority. It is often found 
that boys who have been unable to adjust to a 
more or less regimented, formalized institutional 
program can often obtain a great deal of benefit 
from the experiences of an open honor type work 
program. 


_gram at one of the correctional schools but who 
“are not yet ready to be returned to society without 
further conditioning under a less regimented type 
program. It has been found advisable in many 
cases to use the forestry camp program as a bridge 
from the close custody of an institution to the 


relatively unsupervised environment of open so- 
ciety. 


The Work Project Program 


During the period that a boy is assigned to a 
camp he undergoes a period of training in five sep- 
arate yet well-integrated sections: (1) work pro- 
gram, (2) educational program, (3) recreational 
program, (4) religious training, and (5) indivi- 
dual and group counseling. 

So far as the Division of Forestry is concerned, 
the principal justification for the forestry camp 
is naturally the accomplishment of the work 
program. Although for Forestry the camps are 
primarily operated for firefighting and fire pre- 
vention work, they do, however, have a variety 
of other projects which offer excellent training 
opportunities. Many of the projects carried on by 
the camps are necessarily similar. Thousands of 
man-hours are yearly expended for fire suppres- 
sion, hazard reduction, road construction and 
maintenance, telephone line construction and 
maintenance, construction of new buildings, and 
the maintenance of buildings and stations already 
completed. There is, however, sufficient diversity 
to make each camp’s program specialized to a 
degree. At one camp, where the State has taken 
over a large section of a redwood forest, the boys 
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are utilized in projects of reforestation, nursery 
development, and general maintenance. In the ac- 
ccmplishment of this work, fallen redwoods are 
split up for fence posts, telephone pole stubs and 
shingle bolts, and the products thereof are utilized 
by the Division of Forestry in their stations 
throughout the State. 

At another camp where raw materials are 
readily available, a pumice block plant has been 
established and the wards engage in the manu- 
facturing of pumice blocks for the postwar build- 
ing program of the Division of Forestry. t 

At still another camp, a vast nursery has been 
established and several million small trees are now 
under cultivation which will later be distributed 
for planting in the reforestation projects of the 
state. 

It is interesting to note that at one camp during 
the calendar year of 1950, the Division of Forestry 
conservatively estimated the benefits to the State 
of California for the work accomplished by wards 
assigned to that camp as $206,217. For this same 
period, the total operating cost of that camp, in- 
cluding salaries, operating cost and equipment 
requirements, was approximately $150,000. 

The budgetary procedure for the operation of 
the forestry camps in California is an interesting 
one. The Division of Forestry has agreed to pay to 
the Youth Authority at the beginning of each 
fiscal year $5.50 per boy per day in each operated 
camp provided this sum will be adjusted up or 
down at the close of the fiscal year depending upon 
actual expenditure experience. 

To state that the program is self-sufficient is 
not enough. As an actuality, the wards assigned to 
these camps are a financial responsibility of the 
State of California. In actuality, not only does it 
cost less to keep a boy in a forestry camp for a 
year than it does in a State correctional school, 
but the State also benefits from the worth-while 
work accomplished by these boys while so as- 
signed. Also, the people of the State of California 
reap great benefits from the work accomplish- 
ments of boys assigned to the forestry camps in 
the constant battle to preserve and protect the 
State’s natural resources. Such a program should 
not be looked upon as a low-cost method of re- 
training delinquent youths. “Camps, if properly 
operated, are no less expensive than training 
schools. They should not be looked upon as a 
means of reducing the cost of dealing with delin- 
quent youths. Neither should the camps be con- 
sidered as a means of securing for the State cheap 
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labor to take care of fire fighting, reforestation, 
road building and other public works service. 
This work, in conjuction with camps in the foot- 
hills and mountains, should be so set up that it will 
be a part of a rehabilitative program. If camps 
for older boys are properly organized and the right 
selection of youth is made for camp placement, 
the camps can be made profitable from a labor and 
rehabilitative standpoint.’ 

In addition to the work program the camps at- 
tempt to carry out a well-rounded leisure time 
activity program. The programs are built on a 
theory of voluntary cooperation rather than any 
form of forced participation. Staff ingenuity and 
interest are substituted for elaborate facilities 
and equipment. Without going into extensive de- 
tails, the recreational program consists of the 
following: (1) Team sports—all camps’ field teams 
in the accepted interscholastic team sports and 
through arrangements made with the California 
Interscholastic Federation are allowed to have 
practice games with local high schools. Com- 
petition, sportsmanship, and teamwork that are 
commonly associated with well-organized team 
athletics have been found to be as important in the 
rehabilitative process as any other single attri- 
bute. Every attempt is made through extensive 
intramural sports to allow every boy to engage in 
some form of team participation. (2) Individual 
sports—recreational facilities provide for ping- 
pong, boxing, shuffleboard, badminton, handball, 
croquet, pole ball, pool, snooker, and all the normal 
forms of indoor table games. Tournaments are 
frequently held and the boys are all encouraged 
to participate in some form of individual sport. 
Swimming trips, picnics, and snow parties are 
held as the season will allow and frequent visits 
are made to nearby places of historical importance 
or geographical beauty. It is difficult to determine 
where the recreational program ends and the edu- 
cational program begins. 

There is no stress laid on an academic cur- 
riculum as such, although through the assistance 
of the local high schools all the camps provide at 
least one class in remedial work. The remainder 
of the educational program, operated coopera- 
tively with the local high school systems, consists 
of such leisure time programs as a camp news- 
paper, glee club, hobby shop, photography class, 
nature lore class and such other activities as will 
meet the specific needs and interests of the group. 
All who are in the correctional field know the im- 
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portance of keeping children in custody as con- 
structively busy as possible during the leisure 
time periods. In the forestry camps where the 
recreational and educational program has been 
placed on a voluntary participation basis, it has 
been discovered that the therapy derived through 
the leisure time program has a very definite 
carryover to the constructive use of leisure time 
of boys while they are on parole. Many boys have 
actually entered into a vocation from which they 
derived an interest in a camp recreational pro- 
gram. Many others, for the first time, have taken 
an active part in individual or group programs 
operated by YMCA’s, Boy Scouts, and church and 
fraternity groups. 

Religious services are provided by part-time 
chaplains and services are held at the camps once 
each week. Time does not provide the chaplains 
with any more than the opportunity to hold infor- 
mal services and to provide some religious counsel- 
ing for boys who have requested it or been rec- 
ommended by the camp staff. All camps have 
solicited and receive the utmost cooperation from 
churches in nearby communities and have been 
provided with voluntary services of interested 
laymen and young people’s groups. The social 
contacts received by religious groups visiting in 
the camps and by groups of boys visiting in the 
church communities have been found highly bene- 
ficial both to the wards assigned to the camps as 
well as the people in the community. 


Individual Counseling Is Stressed 


Probably the most important single training 
aspect of the camp curriculum is the counseling 
program. The means of gaining insight into a 
boy’s problems are varied. The total camp philos- 
ophy is aimed at simplicity. Since the population 
at any given camp is kept to a maximum of 70 boys, 
it is possible for each boy to become well ac- 
quainted with the entire staff, both Forestry and 
Youth Authority. 

Each Youth Authority staff member is assigned 
a counseling load of approximately five boys on 
whom he is required to make a weekly written 
contact report. In addition, special emphasis is 
made to contact not only one’s assigned counselees, 
but any boy who indicates a desire to relate or 
shows some symptom requiring individual atten- 
tion. Every man-boy contact is in itself a form of 
hotspot counseling and this form of indirect infor- 


mal counseling is being constantly practiced each 
day. 
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Through intensive inservice training, assigned 
reading, qualified outside lecturers, and day-by- 
day supervision of the administrative staff, the 
counselors are constantly developing new tech- 
nique in assisting maladjusted boys to under- 
stand better their basic problems. If a counselor 
fails to gain any degree of rapport with a boy, 
changes in assignment are made at the weekly 
staff conferences. Full and detailed progress reports 
are prepared by the counselors in collaboration 
with the rest of the staff on all assigned counselees 
and these reports are presented to the Youth Au- 
thority Board. From these reports and concluding 
recommendations, the Youth Authority Board de- 
termines the future disposition of each boy’s case. 

Youth Authority camp staffs have taken tenta- 
tive steps in the direction of group counseling. 
The initial experience has been favorable, but even 
though the process eventually develops into true 
group therapy it can never be a substitute for the 
individual staff-boy counseling relationships. The 
counselor holds a position of magnitude in that 
the trust placed in him by the boy and the respon- 
sibility placed on him by the staff is of the highest. 

The camps have no isolation unit or any method 
of placing a boy in security when emotionally dis- 
turbed. If the case is severe enough, it is within 
the prerogative of the superintendent to remove 
the boy to the closest county jail for safekeeping. 
This recourse is seldom used and the majority of 
the discipline is in the form of grading, restriction 
of privileges, or in the most severe cases the recom- 
mendation to the Youth Authority Board for an 
extension in the training period or return to the 
closer custody of one of the Youth Authority 
schools. 

Each camp has a grading system by which all 
boys are rated daily for their conduct, work, and 
their social adjustment. Although great stress is 
laid on the importance of grades both to the staff 
who gives them and to the boys who receive them, 
a numerical or alphabetical grade, or for that mat- 
ter any form of discipline, means little without 
the constant interpretation thereof that is given 
to the boy by his counselor. Because of this it is 
felt that the greatest single attribute of the Cali- 
fornia Forestry Camp program is the low staff-boy 
ratio and the informality of the program which 
allows each boy to relate directly with a man of 
his choice who is genuinely interested in helping 
him. 


The Spike (Branch) Camps 


Another unique feature of the camp program 
was the establishment in the early days of small 
camps operated out of the main camps which are 
now referred to as spike camps. In the formative 
years of the camp program, it was often necessary, 
for the economical completion of a work project, 
to establish temporary camps at some great dis- 
tance from the geographical location of the main 
camp. Such small camps were a definite hardship 
to those responsible for the custodial and adminis- 
trative aspects of the program. It was soon dis- 
covered, though, that more was being accomplished 
in these small camps than the mere completion of 
the projects for the Division of Forestry. So, it 
has come that each main camp now operates one 
or more small spike camps of approximately 20 
boys. It has been definitel ished by correc- 
tional specialists that the smaller the group, with-, 

the more effective the training ré ; = 
lishing groups not to exceed 20 boys at geograph- 
ical locations where constructive work is avail- 
able has been found to be effective by both the 
Youth Authority and the Division of Forestry. 
The ratio of staff to boys has been kept to one 
staff member to each four boys with the adminis- 
trative control and supervision being maintained 
out of the main camp. The therapeutic value of 
interesting and constructive projects, the “esprit 
de corps” created by a small group, and the even 
lower boys to staff ratio has more than made up 
for the loss of some specialized forms of educa- 
tional and recreational activity. 


Return to the Community 


After a boy has remained in the camp training 
program for such a period of time as prescribed 
by the Youth Authority Board, he again appears 
before the Youth Authority Board with such rec- 
ommendations as the entire staff feels will meet 
the needs of the particular individual. If it is the 
staff’s recommendation that the boy concerned 
is ready for parole, such a recommendation will 
be made to the Youth Authority Board. If this 
recommendation is concurred with, the Youth 
Authority Board makes an official order referring 
the boy to parole and continues his case for 
a period of approximately 3 months. During 
this period the placement section of the Youth 
Authority has the opportunity to make an eval- 
uation of the parole possibilities and places these 
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recommendations in the form of a placement re- 
port to the Youth Authority Board. During the 
same period the camp carries on an intensive 
preparole training program. This is carried on 
with the cooperation of the camp staff and an 
institutional parole officer, who is assigned to the 
camp on a part-time basis from the Youth Au- 
thority parole section. Although the entire period 
of training for the boy while he has been in camp 
has been in the direction of preparing him for 


parole, this last 3-month period is spent in in- 
dividual and group sessions in which every realm 
of social and parole adjustment is discussed with 
the boy. At the completion of this period, if the 
boy’s camp adjustment has continued to be satis- 
factory and if placement plans are in order, the 
Youth Authority Board makes an order of release 
and the boy concerned passes from the training 
program of the camp to a supervised program of 
parole. 


Setting the Sights for Delinquency Research’ 


By STANLEY D. PORTEUS 
Referee, Juvenile Court, Honolulu 


UVENILE RECIDIVIST, chronic repeater, recur- 

rent offender—call him what you will—con- 

stitutes the real problem of the juvenile court. 
If such cases could be eliminated, then juvenile 
procedures would be completely successful. To 
expect that to happen would be utopian; yet it is 
obvious that the proportion of cases that con- 
tinue with delinquency subsequent to a court 
appearance is the most obvious footrule of efficiency 
of the court’s system that we could apply. 

At the time of my first connection with the 
court, it seemed to me strange that such a meas- 
ure had not been used and that to such a vital 
question no answer was forthcoming. But a very 
short experience made it apparent that the prob- 
lem was very complicated. In the first place, it 
would require a lengthy study, extending over 
the whole term of each offender’s adolescent life. 
Moreover, the aftercareer of the child must also 
be considered, and this involved research in insti- 
tutions other than the court and would, of course, 
extend the time range of the study. 

Then, too, like all other subjects of research, 
an answer to one question inevitably raises an- 
other, and until all the further questions are re- 
solved, interpretation of the first finding is shaky 
or impossible. Supposing, for example, we could 
quote the percentage of cases that reappeared 
in court after an initial hearing; at once we 
would want to know what kind of offenses re- 
curred and at what interval of time. Inevitably 


* Based on comments set forth in the annual report, mimeographed 
form, of the Juvenile Court, Honolulu, Gerald R. Corbett, Judge. 


that would lead to further inquiry as to the sig- 
nificant factors, such as mental dullness of the in- 
dividual, poor home influences, school maladjust- 
ment, personality defects. Then, too, there is the 
question of the quality of the probation super- 
vision. In other words, the type of offender and 
his individual circumstances must be considered 
as well as the type of offense. Finally, having all 
the data at hand as to the frequency and type of 
recurrent offenses and offenders, we would be 
vitally interested in the question as to whether 
psychiatrists, psychologists, or probation officers 
could give us a measure by which predictions 
could be made as to which first offenders would 
reappear in court. Whole books have been writ- 
ten on this last phase of work with juvenile 
delinquents. 

’ Enough has been said to show that getting the 
answers is not a matter for sporadic study but 
for continuing research by competent trained 
personnel. The complexity of the problem should 
be no deterrent, but rather a scientific challenge. 
To be able to formulate the questions and to 
realize that the answers would constitute an ap- 
praisal of the effectiveness of a system which 
is carried on at immense effort and expense, 
and to do nothing about it, seems to me to be a 
case of the blind leading the blind. 

Under the very best judicial guidance avail- 
able, with court procedures grounded in the 
soundest possible philosophy of the relation of 
law to the individual, we have set up a system 
in dealing with juvenile delinquents. How effec- 
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tive is that system? Apparently, nobody knows, 
except vaguely. 


Study of the “Relinquent” 


Obviously no special wisdom or insight can be 
claimed in default of the facts. The verdict of 
unanalyzed experience cannot be better than an 
educated guess. My acquaintance with the pro- 
nouncements of the members of the two pro- 
fessions I know most about, psychiatry and psy- 
chology, indicates that professional guesses are 
not a great deal better than the uneducated vari- 
ety. A paper dart is no more effective if hurled by 
a giant than by a child. It has no weight of facts 
behind it. 

Incidentally, we may remark that it is just as 
important to find out why a boy or girl keeps out 
of further trouble after the first delinquency as 
to discover why he or she continues in the same 
behavior pattern. The usual answer given by the 
individual when questioned as to how he managed 
to avoid further trouble is, “I learned my lesson.” 
What is there about a child who does not learn by 
experience, who, having been once burned, does 
not learn to dread the fire? Again, by the way, 
would it not be better to use a single word for 
the recurrent juvenile offender, by reviving a term 
that has become archaic but which fits the situa- 
tion very well? I shall refer to the child who of- 
fends again and again as a “relinquent’ and at- 
tempt to offer a few observations as to why he does 
not “learn his lesson.” 

In many cases, experience is wasted because of 
difficulties in the personality of the child. A single 
experience, especially if only mildly painful or 
uncomfortable, is not sufficient to change what has 
become a characteristic style of response. How 
many million social decisions each of us makes in 
a year, there is no record. In the game of golf, 
each stroke is executed differently, according to 
how the ball lies, its distance from the goal, the 
status of the game as a whole, the physical and 
psychological state of the player, etc. Nevertheless, 
in spite of all these variables, every player evolves 
a consistent pattern of play, a style of his own. 
So, too, in spite of the variety of situations met 
with, there is a continuity in all individual be- 
havior; we each of us develop a way of our own. 


1The term “relinquent” has good dictionary status, but is of rare, 
if not obsolete usage. It derives from the same basic root as delinquent, 
namely, linquere, to leave. We suggest using it in the sense of one who 
ere or abandons the paths of good conduct and continues to 
80. 


The Relinquent Temperament 


If that way is characterized by too immediate 
reactions, or impulsiveness, as it is called, then 
the individual cannot learn readily. Learning from 
experience entails picking the best of a number of 
possible reactions, and this exercise of choice de- 
mands deliberation or delay which the relin- 
quent is unwilling or unable to give. Planning, 
prethinking, and anticipation of consequences 
must be practiced until they become habitual. Good 
intentions must not only be acted upon once, but 
often. Relinquency is in very many cases, then, 
a matter of temperament, and temperaments can- 
not be changed overnight. That, of course, is the 
trouble not only with relinquents, but with all of 
us; our temperaments get in our way. Unthink- 
ingly, people often speak as if the blame for inju- 
dicious actions belongs with the emotions, and 
from that it is an easy step to think of emotional 
states as millstones around the neck of the indi- 
vidual. 


A little while ago a sociology student came to 


the court and asked me with much concern what 
I did about the emotionally upset delinquent. I 
am afraid I deliberately misunderstood the ques- 
tion, and replied that I approved of them very 
much. What I meant to convey was that the cal- 
lous, entirely self-assured, unemotional individual 
is a very poor probation risk. Emotions play a 
most useful part in human adaptation. They pro- 
vide the cutting edge of resolution. Usually little 
that is really worth while is accomplished in cold 
blood. Matthew Arnold went so far as to define 
religion as “morality touched with emotion.” It 
is only when emotions get out of hand, or when the 
drive edged with emotion is misdirected, that 
trouble and social frustration occur. The psy- 
chologist speaks unreflectively, I think, of “un- 
stable” emotions. This simply means that the 
individual has no emotional depth and is conse- 
quently subject to rapid changes of feeling or 
mood. This is evidence of childish immaturity, 
but of little else, and is a rare condition. Tempera- 
mental difficulties are much more common. The 
“unstable” individual is one who cannot be de- 
pended upon to behave consistently. Some persons 
are stable in wickedness. 

An impatient habit or an inability to interpose 
reflection between situation and response is one 
of the great troubles of relinquents. At one time 
psychologists thought that stimulus and response 
constituted an adequate descriptive basis of human 
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behavior. It is adequate in relation to instinctive 
behavior, but mankind has in most areas substi- 
tuted learning for instinct. Hence, in the simplest 
statement of sequence of events, you first have the 
stimulus—a loud sound, let us say—then there is 
the recognition of the stimulus, involving a choice 
of interpretation, which of course may be wrong; 
then comes the choice of alternative responses, and 
finally comes the overt reaction which, again, may 
be wrong. The important thing is that choice 
enters into the process at several points, and 
choice inevitably means delay. The hasty heart 
stores up trouble for itself as nothing else can. Un- 
fortunately, the temperament gets in the relin- 
quent’s way very often. 

Is there any way by which the delinquent tem- 
perament can be recognized? The writer attempted 
to devise a measure of the strength of delinquent 
tendencies only to find, as is so often the case, that 
there were no specific signs of delinquency, like 
the mark on the forehead of Cain or the cloven 
hoof of the Devil. The weaknesses of delinquent 
nature are common to human nature, and are the 
bane of all of us. 


Qualitative Maze Test Studies 


Back in 1941, a systematic study of the errors 
in Maze test performance to which delinquents 
were particularly prone was made the basis of a 
special scoring.? Comparison of the performances 
of delinquent and nondelinquent groups showed 
that the former tended to be careless and haphaz- 
ard in the execution of work, with many cut cor- 
ners and crossed lines, in threading through the 
design, and a strong tendency to disregard in- 
structions. In summary, these things indicated 
a lack of any inner urge to do a good job or to 
conform to the rules of the game. These tem- 
peramental weaknesses became most apparent 
when the delinquent did not know that his per- 
formance was being scored in these particulars. 
With his attention fixed on making his way 
through the Maze, a characteristic style of re- 
sponse, marked by fuzzy and haphazard work 
and absence of self-standards, was brought to 
the examiner’s clear recognition. In study after 
study, groups of delinquents in various parts of 

2 The Porteus Maze Test, first published in 1915, soon came into 
widespread use in the diaznosis of mental deficiency. In the past 10 
years it has come under the increased attention of both psychiatrists 
reflects the mental and personality changes that follow surgery on the 
frontal lobes of the brain. Recently a new qualitative scoring of the 
Maze has been proved to differentiate markedly nondelingunt and de- 


linquent groups, and thus can be used to indicate socio-industrial train- 
ability and delinquent trends. 
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the country attained the same qualitative error 
score. Moreover, the more relinquent the group, 
the worse their situation. It seemed, at the time, 
that I had discovered a prognostic index of relin- 
quency. 

When, however, the comparisons were extended 
to other groups of subjects, I realized that I had to 
rely on a much broader interpretation. It soon 
became evident that defects of temperament 
showed not only in delinquency but in unsatis- 
factory or inefficient functioning in other areas. 
For example, groups of children selected by 
teachers, not on the basis of mental dullness but 
because they were undependable, neglectful of 
assignments, inaccurate or slipshod in execution 
of tasks, and nonconforming to school discipline, 
had very similar scores to those of delinquent 
groups. A number of cannery employees who were 
rated as unsatisfactory or troublesome workers 
also had inferior qualitative scores. 

But the most striking demonstration of the 
fact that delinquency is only one of the social 
consequences of personality defects has been re- 
cently made through the examination of Air Force 
trainees in Texas. Over 600 men who had failedi 
the initial six-hour psychological examination used 
as a screening device were re-examined by the 
Porteus Maze Test. On the basis of good scores, 
511 were retained in training; 112 men who did 
badly in the Maze test as well as in the initial 
examination were discharged. The rest were re- 
tained and the percentage of these who finally 
qualified after training was not significantly less 
than that of the men who passed the initial. psy- 
chological examination. An interesting feature 
was that the score of the group retained was the 
same as that of the normal nondelinquent popula- 
tion; the score of the rejected men equaled that of 
the delinquent groups. Apparently, the mental ex- 
aminers had been betting on the wrong psycho- 
logical horse. 

Thus, a high qualitative error score can be in- 
terpreted as an index of socioindustrial trainability 
rather than an index of delinquency. We can state 
this differently by saying that all delinquents are 
poor prospects for socioindustrial training, but 
all socioindustrial failures are not delinquents. 
Nevertheless, a high qualitative error score in the 
Maze can be accepted as a very significant in- 
dicator of poor temperamental characteristics, 
which is quite likely to issue in relinquency. When 
there is a satisfactory qualitative score in a de- 
linquent case, it may be evidence that the causes 
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of the social maladjustment are environmental 
rather than temperamental. This, however, is a 
subject for further research. To any judge, ref- 
eree, or probation officer, an index that could be 
used even as an approximate measure of social 
prognosis, would be extremely valuable. 


Character Gradients 


I am convinced that the differences between the 
boy who, in spite of the ordinary deterrents—loss 
of face, fear of consequences, decline in social 
approval and deteriorated self-respect—still goes 
on with delinquent actions and, on the other hand, 
the child who finds it easy and satisfactory to con- 
form should be subject to analysis and measure- 
ment. Some years ago I worked on what was called 
a self-indulgence test. A series of situations 
involving three different boys and their prefer- 
ences was described. There were no wrong 
choices, but in each case there were extremes of 
conduct indicated. For example, one boy went to 
movies once a week, one three times a week, and 
the third every night. The subject of the test was 
asked to indicate which boy he would rather be 
like. Delinquents, as a group, were conspicuous 
for their extreme choices. The demonstration did 
not go any further than to show relinquent ten- 
dencies to take the easy or self-indulgent way and 
to follow what the psychoanalyst calls the pleas- 
ure principle. 

On the basis of my experience both as psy- 
chologist and juvenile court referee I have come 
to the conclusion that there has been too much 
significance attached to the mental level of the 
delinquent. In estimating danger, it might be far 
more significant to measure the temperature of 
the water in which a person stands than its 
depth. Two inches of boiling water may constitute 
a much greater threat to life than six feet of cold 
water. Similarly, the intellectual characteristics 
of the boy or girl, the depth of mentality, may 
be of far less significance in relation to his chances 
of social conformity than the temperamental 
characteristics. Whether or not a child can say 
seven digits in order or use an average vocabulary 

‘is of little importance compared with a measure of 
his impetuosity. To borrow an illustration from 
lava flows, a subject with which we are rather 
familiar in Hawaii, the amount of damage a flow 
will cause is not merely a function of the strength 
of the outburst, whether measured in terms of 
height of lava fountains at the source, or even 
the number of cubic yards of molten material ejec- 
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ted ; it is also dependent on the slope and character 
of the terrain over which the liquid lava flows. The 
slopes or gradients in delinquent character are cer- 
tainly worth measuring. When these are known as 
well as the strength and direction of the delinquent 
impulse, then prediction will be possible. 

Among the “buts” and “howevers” that cluster 
thickly about the discussion of any unsolved prob- 
lem is one that is important for our purpose. The 
ability to think straight is not wholly dependent 
on taking time to think. Individuals differ greatly 
in their ability to weigh and measure adequately, 
to find the most fitting solution. Impetuosity is not 
the sole, possibly not the worst, delinquent charac- 
teristic. Traffic collisions must be very rare among 
snails, their difficulty being that they take such a 
time to get anywhere. In many instances, the 
delinquent act is deliberate rather than hasty. The 
offender fits his piece of behavior into what he 
thinks is a satisfying pattern of common social 
conduct. 

Some juvenile traffic offenders regard driving 
regulations as something to be bypassed if no 
police officer is in sight, an attitude confirmed by 
their observation of the driving of many adults. 
The young burglar is sometimes imbued with the 
notion that the negligent householder is fair game, 
and that the person who cannot protect his own 
property deserves to lose it. If life is a gamble, 
then it is all right to pit your wits against the 
world. In such cases it is worth while for the judge . 
to endeavor to see that some degree of mental or 
moral conviction accompanies a court conviction. 

Early adjudication of offenses is rightly stressed 
as a valuable corrective feature of good juvenile 
court practice, but here again what is ideal may not 
be practical. An excellent principle in court workis 
that no action be taken at a judicial level that can 
be effectively taken at a lower level. What pro- 
portion of referrals or complaints should come to 
a court hearing is another matter for study or 
research. 

The responsibility of the juvenile court in this 
matter is to provide the opportunity and mate- 
rial for research. In the meantime, in default of 
proper guidance as to which cases are worth spend- 
ing time and effort upon, we must proceed on 
what we already know. Adjudication by hunch 
rather than by scientific measure is now the rule, 
but rule-of-thumb can only be moderately suc- 
cessful, whether it be the thumb of psychologist, 
psychiatrist, probation officer, referee, or judge. 
It is undoubtedly true that some people’s diag- 
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nostic hunches are a whole lot better than those of 
others, but unfortunately this ability cannot be 
communicated. It is a great pity that social prog- 
nosis is not more scientifically founded than at 
present. 


Psychology of the Ordinary Delinquent 


That the weight of the problem of relinquency 
does not belong in the psychology of the abnormal 
is, I believe, the common sense conclusion forced 
upon people with extensive court experience. Be- 
cause the common sense approach is rather un- 
common among psychoanalysts, the following 
statement from Dr. Melitta Schmideberg seems to 
be worth quoting :* 


The great majority of offenders who come before courts 
do not differ much from the average person: they were 
prompted by need or temptation, acted under financial or 
psychological stress or just behaved foolishly. Many of 
them are somewhat below par, physically, psychologi- 
cally, or intellectually, and hence less able than the ordi- 
nary person to cope with life. Others just have hard luck 
and live under too difficult social or personal conditions. 
Even if they continue to repeat their offenses, this is no 
proof of their basic abnormality. ... 


3 Melitta Schmideberg, M.D., ‘‘The Analyical Treatment of Major 
Criminals: Therapeutic Results and Technical Problems,” Searchlights 
on Delinquency. New York: International University Press, 1949. 


This emphasis on the fact that delinquents as 
a group do not fall far outside the range of nor- 
mal mentality and temperament is important. The 
large majority of delinquents are not psycho- 
pathic or mentally sick. Their social maladjust- 
ment needs no description in psychological jar- 
gon such as faultily structured personality, ego 
development and displacement, pleasure and re- 
ality principles—all of which seem to me to be 
capable of much better expression in words we 
all understand. For my part, I wish that psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists were now and then 
compelled to write their reports in Basic English! 
I am sure this would result in more meaning and 
not less. 

If my position is sound, then research should be 
directed towards characteristics which are com- 
mon to all of us but which, by reason of excess or 
deficiency, tilt the scale towards delinquent be- 
havior. In an attack, far more soldiers are killed 
at short range by small-arms fire than with high- 
projectile heavy artillery. I wish that those who 
study delinquents scientifically would depress their 
sights a little and concentrate less attention on the 
abnormal and more on the commonplace. 
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EDITED BY JOHN F.. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by Roy BELTER 


“The Problem Drinker in Industry,” by Robert C. Page, 
M.D., John J. Thorpe, M.D., and D. W. Caldwell, M.D., 
(September 1952). During the past decade, one of the prob- 
lems which has engaged the attention of physicians in in- 
dustry has been the problem drinker. An individual is con- 
sidered a problem drinker from the point of view of in- 
dustry when repeated or continued overindulgence inter- 
feres with the efficient performance of his work assignment. 

There are between 1.3 and 2 million problem drinkers in 
industry; this is equivalent to 30 cases per 1,000 workers, 
or 3 percent. The number of days lost by each problem 
drinker averages from 22 to 25 per year. Monetary loss to 
industry amounts to a half billion dollars a year. These are 
estimates; the truth is that the exact scope of problem 
drinking is not known. 

Many large corporations have been devoting considerable 
attention to the study of the problem drinker, and to fol- 
low-up work with him. Some companies show a marked de- 
pendence upon Alcoholics Anonymous. The Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, one of the pioneers in service to 


the problem drinker, uses approved present-day methods of 
medical, psychiatric, and lay group therapy. At this cor- 
poration, in a study of 71 cases, the group lost about 8 per- 
cent of working time prior to treatment, while at the close 
of the follow-up period the average was only 3 percent. 

Consolidated Edison of New York makes “attempts at 
rehabilitation.” If results are not seen, there is termination 
or retirement on a disability basis. Standard Oil of Louisi- 
ana recognizes three types of alcohol problem as bona fide 
eligibility for disability benefit. In 1952 an alcoholism clinic 
in New York City turned its attention entirely to the alco- 
hol problem in industry and is now known as the Consulta- 
tion Clinic for Alcoholism in Industry. Initial sponsor of 
this unit was the Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York. Ultimately it is planned to draw support from a 
number of industries in the New York area. 

In the programs of individual industries, various forms 
of therapy are utilized. 

1. Medicine.—In general, efforts along this line have 
been directed primarily at the aftereffects of drinking 
rather than at the basic problem. 

2. Psychiatry.—Psychotherapy is usually a prolonged and 
quite expensive process; at the present time only a limited 
number of successful cases can be expected from this 
method. 

3. Lay Group Therapy.—Included here is Alcoholics 
Anonymous, for example. It is possible that their claimed 
success ratio of 65 to 70 percent is close to the truth. How- 
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ever, a significant number of people cannot be reached by 
this type of treatment. 

4. Yale Plan Clinic Program.—The typical unit consists of 
a part-time physician, a part-time psychiatrist, a psycholo- 
gist and one or more social workers. Under this plan, it ap- 
pears that 40 to 60 percent of the patients respond satis- 
factorily. 

Ultimately the solution to problem drinking in industry 
lies in the realm of human relations. The first responsibility 
belongs to those whose job it is to accept individuals for 
employment and to place them according to their individual 
working potentialities. 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Confidentiality of Presentence Reports,” by Albert W. 
Roche (March 1953). Here is an excellent review of the 
harmful effects of disclosing confidential reports to the de- 
fendant or to others than the judge. There is no loss of the 
defendant’s constitutional guaranties of “due process” by 
keeping such records confidential. Nondisclosure will pro- 
tect the defendant, his relatives, employers, and all persons 
consulted by the probation officer, by controlling the prac- 
tical use of the information secured. In keeping with pro- 
fessional social work standards, family and marital rela- 
tionships will not be jeopardized, the good will of social 
agencies and medical references will be safeguarded, and 
essential sources of information will be preserved. wih 

Convincing argument is given to illustrate how rehabili- 
tative processes, especially those pertinent in dealing with 
mentally and emotionally maladjusted individuals, would 
be weakened, the defendant’s morale damaged, and situa- 
tions created which could handicap the social adjustment 
of the defendant and his family. Often the revealing of 
such reports to partisan counsel, especially where publicity- 
minded individuals or spectacular cases are concerned, will 
destroy the individual’s trust in his supervising officer. 
Furthermore, it is held that the investigating probation of- 
ficer should be afforded that protection and consideration 
which will make possible his obtaining vital, indispensable 
facts if his report is to be of constructive value to the court 
or to contribute to the ends of justice itself. 


“Hypnosis in the Treatment of Offenders,” by Margar- 
etta K. Bowers, M.D. (March 1953). The reader will be con- 
vineed, your reviewer contends, that hypnosis is an effec- 
tive tool of rehabilitation in very few, exceptional cases. 
The involved treatment (“... in the course of an analyti- 
cally oriented psychotherapy, a reverie type of trance is 
induced ... ”) requires a highly technical procedure of 
questionable value, especially in its application to parole 
supervision techniques. The psychiatrist appears to contra- 
dict her own warning, that “one should never, in therapy, 
utilize hypnosis to explore or probe for confession of per- 
sonal or public sins.” The working relationship encouraged 
between the parolee and his supervising officer in this study 
contributes little toward a better knowledge of the prac- 
tical treatment of offenders. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“Behind the Prison Riots,” by Frank T. Flynn (March 
1953). Criminologists and penologists, as well as all who 
have to do with the treatment of convicted offenders 
against criminal laws, should read this comprehensive re- 
view. It will be especially interesting to federal probation 
officers throughout the country who know and have high 
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regard for Professor Flynn as an instructor at their in- 
service training institutes. 

The epidemic of mutiny and riot in our prisons through- 
out the United States in 1952 was the most severe and 
destructive in prison history. About 5,000 prisoners took 
part. Destruction at the Ohio Penitentiary at Columbus ex- 
ceeded 1 million dollars and at Michigan Prison at Jackson, 
2 million dollars. 

There is no single cause for prison riots. “Their causes 
are exceedingly complex and add up to the simple conclu- 
sion that with few exceptions the prisons, particularly the 
state prisons, are a national disgrace.” Back of the causes 
are the problems which influence the prisons, problems both 
inside and outside the institutions. “Before looking at the 
conditions behind the prison disturbances, it is necessary 
to think about the people who are in prisons,” Dr. Flynn 
points out. “Most important of all is the fact that there is 
no prisoner stereotype. Prisons house about the same kind 
of persons found outside prisons. . .. Some prisoners are in 
excellent physical health; others are not. Their mental 
health ranges from excellent to very poor; because other 
institutions are reluctant to receive them, nearly all insti- 
tutions must care for some who are mentally ill. In disposi- 
tion, some prisoners are cheerful; others are moody and de- 
pressed. Some are aggressive leaders, while others are meek 
followers; some are conformists, but others resent authority 
and show it in every possible way.” 

“Without question,” Dr. Flynn continues, “each institu- 
tion has its share of malcontents as well as a small number 
of really dangerous individuals some of whom are labeled 
‘psychopaths.’ This latter group, ill-defined though it may 
be, forms the hard core of prison resistance, and it is this 
group which provides the leadership through agitation 
which is responsible for initiating most prison disturbances.” 

Agitation though a factor cannot be held solely account- 
able for riots, says Professor Flynn. The riots of the past 
year indicate “the necessity for the public’s knowing more 
about what goes on in prisons because awareness of whatis 
wrong is a prerequisite of intelligent reform.” 

Other problems, according to Dr. Flynn, include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Starvation budgets. Prisons with rare exceptions are 
seriously underfinanced. 

2. Archaic physical plants. Measured against their pre- 
sumed task of protecting society, most correctional. institu- 
tions are unsuitable. Some of our prisons are more than a 
century old. Many are badly overcrowded. 

3. Monotonous programs. 

4. Idleness. 

5. Food. The task of serving 3,000 to 15,000 meals a day 
is very difficult. The dining room has always been a focal 
point for prison disturbances. 

6. Discipline. Punishment for violation of prison rules. 

7. Limited contact with the outside world through letters 
and visits from families and friends. 

8. Inadequate medical care. 

9. Inadequate skilled administrative personnel. “It is a 
well accepted fact that in many institutions, the guards on 
the whole are less intelligent than the prisoner.” 

10. Absence of classification. 

Among unfavorable outside influence are the following: 

1. “Selection of those who go to prison depends on chance 
and happenstance rather than on a considered judgment 
consistently applied that institutional commitment is neces- 
sary. Probation has not been used to the degree that its po- 
tential warrants. Not only have prisons too many prisoners 
but many of those sent to prison could have been dealt with 
in the community in a far more enlightened fashion. Those 
who should not be there not only clutter up the prison popu- 
lation but also create disciplinary problems, because many 
potentially good probationers are bad prisoners.” 

2. Disparity of sentence. “A significant factor that in- 
fluences adversely the morale of those in prison is that of 
disparity in sentences. No prisoner can understand or be 
expected to understand why he received a sentence of 20 
years for a crime identical with that committed by another 
prisoner whose sentence was 3 years.” 

3. Parole. “Virtually all parole board members are ap- 
pointed by the state governors; the selection of many is 
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based upon political expediency, and consequently they may 
be subject to political and other pressures. Their decisions 
are frequently difficult to understand; relative little time is 
devoted to each case; and a denial of parole may bring 
about discontent, resentment, and frustration in the indi- 
vidual. Decisions are often regarded as unfair and harsh, 
and the prison ‘grapevine’ even in the best of situations is 
ready to accept and transmit the information that in some 
cases or in many of them the ‘fix’ is in.” 

4. Detainers. The refusal of many parole boards to act in 
cases where a detainer has been lodged, has an aggravat- 
ing effect. 

5. Contacts with families may have an adverse affect 
where visits and correspondence upset the prisoner. 

Many of the changes needed to “reduce tensions, improve 
morale, and eliminate the unrest which produces riots, shows 
conclusively that many of the changes needed may well 
take a long time.” Dr. Flynn suggests the following mini- 
mum needed changes: 

1. Considerable expansion of probation and parole. “As 
it is presently administered, probation needs extensive im- 
provement, and the quality of parole supervision must be 
changed for the better in order to justify earlier releases.” 

2. Revision of sentencing practices with realistic applica- 
tion of the indeterminate sentence principle. 

3. Provision of adequate appropriations for prisons. 

4. Improvement of the classification of prisoners “by de- 
veloping the kind of program and personnel to see to it 
that each person is studied as an individual, that an accu- 
rate diagnosis of his needs is made, and that he is assigned 
to a program which will take into account most of his basic 
needs as they are understood.” 

5. Establishment of specialized institutions. 

6. Enrichment of programs within the institution. “Some 
of these will require legislation; for example, we shall 
never achieve an adequate prison-labor system until some 
of our ill-conceived restrictive laws are repealed or modified. 

7. Development of a real career service for prison per- 
sonnel. 

“Basic to all these,” Dr. Flynn concludes, “is the recogni- 
tion of a philosophy which accepts prisoners for what they 
are: a cross section of all our people—some good, some bad, 
some indifferent, when measured against those who live in 
‘the free community, but fundamentally human beings with 
desires, needs, and goals like other human beings and with 


the capacity to respond to decent treatment and under- 
standing.” : 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Defensive Reactions of Mentally Retarded Adults,” by 
Elsie Stephens (March 1953). Miss Stephens is senior psy- 
chiatric social worker in the State Department of Mental 
Hygiene at Los Angeles, California. This is a report based 
on her observations of about 200 patients on work leave 
from Pacific Colony and Sonoma State Home. 

It is an observation of the reviewer that semiprofessional 
people engaged in correctional social work throughout the 
country cannot normally, in the main, be expected to pos- 
sess the original professional insight revealed by Miss 
Stephens in this article, but obviously we in the correc- 
tional field, and other workers in related fields, do have 
similar problems involved in counseling with mentally re- 
tarded clients. The reviewer accordingly strongly recom- 
mends the reading of this full article especially by anyone 
in the correctional field interested in self-improvement. 

“Some Aspects of Casework with Children: Part 2,” by 
Selma Fraiberg (December 1952). In the November issue 
of Social Casework there was an excellent article by this 
author dealing with problems involved in a caseworker’s es- 
tablishing effective working relationships with a child. This 
current article in the December issue moves into the next 
stage and, from the point of view of the reviewer, presents 
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an interesting discussion of the problems involved (where 
initial working relationship has already been established) 
in a caseworker interviewing an 11-year-old boy who with 
his companion has been engaging in petty stealing. It is a 
case history presentation and analysis wherein a group 
leader who was a trained caseworker found occasion to 
supplement her group work approach by personal inter- 
views with two boys who were members of her group. 

In summary the author makes a very pungent comment 
on the serious responsibility of the caseworker who is 
called upon to make suggestions and recommendations to 
children and their parents that affect the entire life span of 
the children involved. “We neec to feel inadequate before 
the magnitude of these tasks,” she says. 

Placing increasingly greater responsibility on the worker 
and on the professional training that the graduate schools 
of social work afford to the caseworker, she writes: 

“Therefore, let us speak honestly to each other about one 
of the chief sources of error in our professional work with 
children. It is not lack of love and sympathy for children, 
or lack of proper concern for our charges. We abound in 
these virtues. I believe that the chief source of error in our 
work with children is the equipment we bring to our work. 
We need to know so much in order to help a child build a 
life, to help his parents build his life, and to rebuild a 
child’s life when it has been destroyed.” - 


“The Family Today: Its Needs and Opportunities,” by 
Martha M. Eliot, M.D. (February 1953). Dr. Martha M. 
Eliot is chief of the Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. She offers here a very 
constructive appraisal (1) of some of the strengths and 
weaknesses of our present-day family and (2) of the re- 
sponsibility of the public for meeting the needs of the child 
in our present-day family life. 

The following are some of the opinions and facts set 
forth in Dr. Eliot’s article: 

Our knowledge of the factors that affect child behavior 
has been accumulating in recent years, and it has now 
reached the stage where it may be interpreted to students 
and to the rank and file of parents. This body of knowledge 
on child development will continue to grow and alter in the 
light of new findings. This body of knowledge should be 
and is being made available not only to students and tech- 
nical practitioners in the field but also to parents. Special 
reference is made to such knowledge embodied in a bulletin 
for parents issued by the Children’s Bureau entitled A 
Healthy Personality for Your Child. 

A basic requisite for parents in helping their children de- 
velop healthy personalities is their (the parents’) own in- 
terpretation and confidence with which they meet their own 
problems. The principle objective of the parents should be 
not necessarily to cause a child to achieve certain specifics 
prompted by the parents’ background, but it should be to 
help the child develop a healthy personality. 

Current statistics indicate that there has been an in- 
creasing rate of delinquent children being arrested in the 
United States since 1949, which may be attributed to World 
War II babies and children now growing up. The Children’s 
Bureau, with the assistance of cooperating national profes- 
sional and citizen organizations and state committees, has 
undertaken a special campaign to help states and communi- 
ties improve their services to juvenile delinquents. Substan- 
tial progress can be made in reducing juvenile delinquency 
if the present-day body of knowledge can be utilized by the 
practitioners in the juvenile delinquent field. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“The Role of Probation in Narcotics Addiction,” by Joseph 
Shelly, deputy chief probation officer, Kings County Court, 
New York City (September-October 1952). Probation de- 
partments are one of the focal points at which the pres- 
ence of drug addiction—frequently an incident to a case 
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unrelated to the instant criminal offense—may be detected 
in a substantial number of cases. 

Narcotic addiction is a symptom: of a basic maladjust- 
ment present in the individual. Withdrawal techniques are 
the first and least important form of treatment. With- 
drawal is external whereas the change is needed, in the 
author’s words, “in the internal life of the subject.” Drugs 
soothe abnormal impulses and create parasitical states. The 
destructive drives, which the users attempt to calm through 
the use of drugs, must be reorientated to effect an inte- 
grated personality capable of responding to reality. 

The probation officer will encourage the offender to face 
his problem. The courts will continue to carry the burden of 
supervising addicts as long as drug addiction is designated 
as a criminal offense. 

The author recommends authorization, under state aus- 
pices, of an exhaustive study of probation and its relation 
to treatment of drug addiction in order to obtain an accurate 
perspective of the problem and to provide probation services 
in counties where they are nonexistent and to improve the 
service where they are in existence, and that adequate com- 
pensation be paid to attract the services of persons compe- 
tent to deal with the situation. 

Mr. Shelly’s article is exploratory and not definitive. It is 
an interesting, constructive contribution on one phase of the 
body social which is presently inadequately treated and which 
phase will increase in velocity unless safeguards are set up 
to prevent this ever-increasing menace in the community. 

“Suggested Changes in the New York Laws and Proce- 
dures Relating to the Criminally Insane and Mentally Defec- 
tive Offenders,” by Morris Ploscowe (September-October, 
1952). The author, a New York City magistrate, executive 
director of the American Bar Association’s Committee on 
Organized Crime, editor of Organized Crime and Law En- 
forcement, and author of Sex and the Law, discusses and 
recommends ‘changes in the laws and procedures dealing 
with mentally disordered and mentally deficient persons 
charged with the commission of crime. He recommends that 
a psychiatric examination be px pron for all persons who 
commit the following categories of offenses: (a) murder; (b) 
felony where previously indicted or convicted of felonies; (c) 
forcible rape or forcible crimes against nature, and (d) of- 
fenses involving the morals of minors and other sex offenses. 

The author indicates that the Rule in M’Naghten’s case 
(10 Clark and F.N. 200) has been codified in the penal law 
of New York. The statutes provide in substance that a per- 
son is not excused from liability on the grounds of insanity, 
idiocy, or imbecility, except upon proof that at the time of 
the commission of the criminal act, he was laboring under 
such a defect of reason as (1) not to know the nature and 
quality of the act he was doing, or (2) not to know that the 
act was wrong. 

In urging the abandonment of M’Naghten’s Rule as a 
test of criminal responsibility, the author presents both 
legal and practical considerations for the suggested changes. 
General security, he states, does not require the punish- 
ment of insane and mentally deficient offenders. If such 
persons are dangerous to the community, he contends they 
require the attention of psychiatrists and doctors rather 
than of jailers and prison wardens. The author indicates, 
moreover, that this Rule, under New York statutes, is 
largely ignored at the present time as a basis for deter- 
mining the criminal liability of mentally disordered of- 
fenders. Under the existing code of criminal procedure, the 
author shows that trial of persons is prohibited where they 
are incapable of understanding the charges against them or 
of making their defenses thereto. The test employed is 
whether the mental disorder or deficiency of the defendant 
has so impaired his understanding that it is unfair to try 
him for the crime charged. Psychiatrists who examine de- 
fendants interpret the code sections to mean the presence 
or absence of a clinical psychosis or of mental deficiency of 
the grade of idiocy or imbecility. Thus, the test here pro- 
vided is quite different from the knowledge of right and 
wrong and of the nature and quality of the act required by 
M’Naghten’s Rule. 

Under the present practice, if the psychiatrists find the de- 
fendant has a psychosis or is an idiot or imbecile, then the 
defendant is certified as being incapable of understanding the 
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charge and is committed to a hospital for the insane or the 
mentally deficient. It usually happens that this commitment 
for all practical purposes is the final disposition of the charge. 

The author concludes with the further recommendation 
for a change in the law of murder so that the penalty be 
less than death for killings from so-called “praise-worthy 
motives.” For example, when a parent kills a child who is 
incurably ill, or a husband kills the paramour of his wife, 
a plea of temporary insanity is frequently entered to re- 
lieve the offender of criminal responibility. It is usually al- 
ledged that the defendant at the time of the crime was un- 
der such great mental tension that he was unable to know 
the nature and quality of his act and that it was wrong. 
These pleas, the author shows, are specious and are entered 
merely to achieve a result, to save the offender from the 
death penalty for murder. The remedy suggested by the au- 
thor is a more flexible punishment for murder under such 
circumstances. The amendment might be effectuated by in- 
structions to the jury to make a determination with re- 
spect to the motives which induced the killing. If the jury 
finds that the killing occurred from “praise-worthy motives” 
as defined by the court, the death penalty would be elimi- 
nated and the judge, under the proposed plan, would be 
able to impose any sentence up to life, or to suspend the 
sentence and place the defendant on probation. 

“The Problem of Narcotic Drug Addiction,” by M. J. 
Pescor (November-December 1952). The author, who is 
chief of medical programs in the regional office of the 
United States Public Health Service, Dallas, Texas, has re- 
viewed and classified herein some basic concepts such as the 
definition of drug addiction, the distinction between narcotic 
and other drugs, the effects of narcotic drugs, the treatment 
of drug addicts, and some general principles of prevention. 

The effects of cocaine, the stimulant, and of the depres- 
sants, marihuana, opium, and its derivatives, are clearly 
set forth and evaluated. Marihuana, with its lack of un- 
pleasant aftereffects and its inability to produce physical 
dependency, is said to be easier to quit apparently than it 
is to stop smoking tobacco. Of course, the use of it is not to 
be condoned, if only because of its propensity to lead into 
more serious types of addiction. 

As to treatment, the author considers as optimum a 
period of 4 to 6 months in a drug-free environment to per- 
mit an addict to become accustomed to living without drugs. 
The use of the Kentucky statute called “The Blue Grass 
Law” to compel voluntary patients to remain at the United 
States Public Health Service Hospital at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, after they have once left the hospital against medi- 
cal advice, results in the patient thereafter preferring to 
remain in the hospital instead of again leaving against 
medical advice but this time facing prison commitment 
under the local law of Kentucky. 

Inasmuch as most addicts who relapse are found to do so 
within the first 2 years after release, supervision following 
such release tends to reinforce continued abstinence and fur- 
ther makes ready provision for the addict’s return to the 
—— in the event relapse occurs during the supervision 
period. 

As to prevention, it is advocated that from the approach 
of protecting the individual from illegitimate contact with 
the drug, the number of federal agents should be increased 
and their efforts supplemented by trained state and local 
officers. From the other approach of strengthening the in- 
dividual’s resistance to becoming an addict, it is noted that 
stiffer penalties or sentences only serve to keep the peddlers 
out of circulation and to make their re-establishment of 
drug connections on release more difficult. Strengthening 
resistance to addiction entails a knowledge of the personal- 
ties of addicts and the causes of their addiction, as most 
addicts are found to be either psychoneurotic or have a 
sociopathic personality. Thus in the words of the author, 
“Since most addicts have some sort of personality disorder, 
it follows that the basic attack on the problem of addiction 
is to prevent the development of such disorders. It is the 
current belief that most of these result from frustrated 
drives for security, recognition, and affection, particularly 
during childhood. Granting this, attention must be focused 
on preparing parents and prospective parents for their 
roles in shaping the personalities of their children.” 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAuU 


“A Riot Is an Unnecessary Evil,” by Donald Powell Wil- 
son and Harry Elmer Barnes (Life, November 24, 1952). 
This article, written near the close of a year which saw 20 
major prison riots and considerable newspaper and maga- 
zine speculation as to causes, is the cooperative effort of 
the author of My Six Convicts and of an outstanding writer 
in the fields of criminology and sociology. Brushing aside 
the opinions of some wardens that the rebellions were sim- 
ply symptoms of seasonal restlessness or signs of our times, 
the writers list the major causes of the uprisings and com- 
pare the year 1952 with 1929 when similar conditions re- 
sulted in the creation of a new Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
The improved federal system has been relatively free of 
outbreaks, counting only one in the Nation’s 20 in 1952. 

The outdated, shortsighted policy of confine and forget, 
and the sadistic and inhuman punishments meted out in 
some prisons are listed as contributing causes of prison 
trouble. To combat this it is recommended that states have 
investigating groups study every phase of the penal pro- 
gram. It is believed that some of the problems of over- 
crowding can be eliminated by greater use of probation and 
parole and by setting up work farms and road camps. This 
also is an economy factor since the maximum security plan 
is the most expensive. They cite the Federal Prison Indus- 
tries program as a concrete method of combatting idleness 
among prisoners and of producing revenue for meeting 
prison costs. Other recommendations are instalment pay- 
ment of fines, restatement of state laws, increased budgets 
for prison systems, civil service classification for all prison 
jobs, higher salaries, and inservice training for prison per- 
sonnel. They offer as convincing proof that a progressive 
policy pays the success of such prisons as the California 
Institution for Men at Chino, Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion at Seagoville, Texas, and Wallkill Prison at Wallkill, 
New York. 


“Annals of Crime,” by Croswell Bowen, (The New 
Yorker, November 1 and 8, 1952). The writer unfolds the 
disturbing life history of a young man charged with mur- 
der, relating factually and analytically the chain of circum- 
stances that ultimately led to his “flight into custody.” An 
illegitimate child, he suffers numerous shocks and indig- 
nities as he moves from one foster home to another. Con- 
sciously and unconsciously seeking his mother he does not 
find love or security with any of the foster parents and 
gradually begins to express his frustration in delinquent 
acts. Like the principal character in Dreiser’s American 
Tragedy he is ill-fated and destined for failure because of 
insolvable personality conflicts. 

The intensive study made of the crime and the defendant 
by the probation officer and the psychiatrists provided the 
sentencing judge with a complete background of the case. 
Examined by three psychiatrists, one of whom, Dr. Fredric 
Wertham, author of Show of Violence, has made a special 
study of homicide cases, the diagnosis of the defendant’s 
mental condition varied with each doctor. Dr. Wertham 
found him to be legally insane and placed great emphasis 
on the defendant’s “fixation on the mother-image.” He also 
considered his reading of violent crime comic books to be a 
contributing factor. The district attorney’s staff psychia- 
trist refuted the mother-complex idea and found no psycho- 
sis, rendering the opinion that the offender was legally 
sane. The court psychiatrist recognized the defendant’s 
deep-seated insecurity and maladjustment but believed him 
capable of distinguishing between right and wrong. The de- 
fendant’s answer to the mother fixation idea was, “I was 
looking for my mother, so what?” He debunked the influ- 
ence of comic books and argued that he stole through ne- 
cessity and because he never had a lucrative job. 

The sentencing judge recognized that psychiatry is not 
an exact science and that psychiatrists disagree in an anal- 
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ysis of the same case. He was convinced that the defendant 
was not psychotic and needed to be removed from society so 
that his aggressiveness could be confined and controlled. 


“One Man, One Boy,” by Margaret Hickey, (Ladies’ 
Home Journal, January 1953). This is the story of the Big 
Brother Association from its early beginnings in 1904 when 
a group of churchmen were challenged by the clerk of the 
New York Children’s Court to do something about civic 
improvement. Other cities accepted the challenge and in 
1947, 13 of the groups formed the national organization. 
In Boston, an executive director, a caseworker, and a secre- 
tary compose the salaried professional staff with some 60 
Big Brothers serving the youth of that city. Big Brothers 
are carefully selected and must be approved by a psycholo- 
gist, psychiatrist, and three other Big Brothers. Big Brother 
and little brother are carefully matched and there are per- 
sonal contacts at least once a week. Conferences with the 
director or caseworker are held monthly, and four times a 
year the Big Brothers meet together to discuss mutual 
problems and compare notes. Big Sisters are needed, too, 
and they are recruiting volunteers for that service in sev- 
eral large cities. 


“Crime Does Pay,” by Virgil W. Peterson (The Atlantic, 
February 1953). The writer forcibly brings to our attention 
the rather disturbing fact that our crime statistics are mis- 
leading and, in many cases, utterly false. With a large per- 
centage of murders, robberies, and burglaries unsolved, 
with the majority of shoplifting offenses unreported or the 
shoplifters released without prosecution, we do not have an 
accurate crime record. Politicians sometimes minimize 
crime rates in large cities and even distort the figures. Fre- 
quently inadequate records are kept, but with recent in- 
vestigations by various crime commissions some police de- 
partments are reporting more arrests. (On March 17, 1953, 
F.B.I. Director J. Edgar Hoover released figures showing 
that 2,036,510 major crimes were committed in 1952, an in- 
crease of 154,350 above the 1951 figure. It is quite possible 
that the crime rate has not increased but the reporting of 
crimes in 1952 was more accurate, if you follow the reason- 
ing of Mr. Peterson’s article.) 

Organized crime, embracing the professional criminal, 
enjoys relative immunity in some cities where millions of 
dollars are extorted from business men and industries by 
racketeers. Although recognizing that probation, parole, 
the indeterminate sentence, the scientific study of law vio- 
lators, and individualized treatment of offenders may be 
our best defenses against crime, it is his belief that we can 
never reconcile our legal system with science, since the 
trend is to increase legal technicalities enabling profes- 
sional criminals to evade conviction and since convicted of- 
fenders represent only a small percentage of the criminal 
population. 

“Why Kids Return to Crime,” by Robert P. Goldman 
(Parade, March 15, 1953). A study of juvenile repeaters 
made by Wayne University in Detroit disclosed that delin- 
quents offend again if parents make no effort to discover 
why their child violated the law. The study also found that 
repeaters show little interest in becoming affiliated with 
recreation groups or character-building agencies. A third 
conclusion reached was that the delinquent offends again 
when teachers, parents, and the child are unable to work 
out the child’s school problems. 

The attitude of the parent toward the arresting officer is 
a primary factor in determining which child will repeat. A 
defensive “chip on the shoulder attitude” usually leads to a 
second offense. Protective parents who alibi for their chil- 
dren and go so far as to try to bribe or threaten police are 
preparing their children for careers in crime. The parent 
who washes his hands of his child or inflicts violent cor- 
poral punishment when the officer brings the child home is 
=— offering no constructive program to a wayward 
child. 

The study recommends that parents should be honest 
with themselves and the officer and should be willing to 
try to discover the causes and not place the blame on other 
children. Parents should definitely censure their child’s de- 
linquent act and assist him in making reasonable plans for 
restitution. They further recommend that parents should 
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make their home an attractive meeting place for their chil- 
dren and their friends and give them a certain amount of 
privacy. Parents should take interest in the community and 
church recreation program and an active interest in school 
problems. 


“Turned Loose To Kill,” by Craig Thompson, (The Satur- 
day Evening Post, May 23, 1953). This is another case 
history in popular magazine article form illustrating the 
deficiencies of our mental health program in the prevention 
of motiveless homicide. It is the tragic story of a service 
man injured in a naval plane crash whose psychosis was 
diagnosed in a navy hospital and resulted in his receiving 
a medical discharge. When he returned home his family 
recognized his physical and personality changes but did not 
realize how sick he was. His first overt act indicating in- 
sanity occurred on a train where he locked himself in the 
washroom and ranted incoherently. Committed to a city 
hospital for observation he was later transferred to a state 
hospital where he was treated for schizophrenia. He was 
paroled in a year and supervised for a similar period. After 
the case was closed and while on one of his numerous trips 
to nowhere in particular, he shot and killed a taxicab 
driver because he heard voices. He was committed to a 
state hospital for life. ee 

The writer believes that this and other tragic killings 
could be avoided if the illness was detected and treated 
earlier. He hopes that such shocking homicides will arouse 
wider interest in the whole field of mental health and en- 
courage legislative bodies and private organizations to pro- 
vide more funds for research. 


PROBATION 
(England) 
Reviewed by RICHARD F. DOYLE 


“Probation in America,” by J. P. Eddy, Q.C., Stipendiary 
Magistrate, East Ham and West Ham (March-April 1953). 
This article gives this well known English jurist’s impres- 
sions of American probationary practices and a few out- 
standing contrasts in the American and English systems as 
observed by him this past fall when he delivered a series of 
lectures at several principal universities in the United 
States. 

The author relates that “to the British observer the pat- 
tern of probation in America today is uneven and perhaps 
confused. It has taken root more strongly in some places 
than in others. Indeed, in some places it does not seem to 


have taken root at all.’”’ He then cites the wide discrepancy 
in its application, mentioning the states of Maryland, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Oregon, Utah, and Vermont where 
it may be used for any offense, and the states of Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, and South Dakota where no provision 
for adult probation exists. In England and Wales the courts 
are empowered to grant probation for any offense unless 
the sentence is fixed by law. 

Another contrast reported is that in America two meth- 
ods, that of suspending the imposition of sentence and sus- 
pending its execution, are employed, while in England the 
court makes a probation order rather than imposing any 
sentence. 

The author describes the Court of General Sessions in 
New York City as “probably the busiest criminal court in 
the world, disposing of about 5,000 cases a year,” and gives 
high praise to this model department directed by Chief Pro- 
bation Officer Irving W. Halpern. 

Still another difference in sentencing powers of the two 
countries is noted, namely, that some American courts are 
empowered to pass indefinite sentences thereby permitting 
the parole authorities the privilege of fixing the time for 
ne release. This authority is not found in Eng- 
and. 


“Should We Specialise?” by W. Clifford (March-April 
1953). The author raises a question in this article as to 
whether it might not be advantageous to assign one proba- 
tion officer to cases involving kindred problems such as 
matrimonial, while another would be designated to handle 
aftercare work. Division of this nature would enable the 
supervising officer to become “quite expert in the knowl- 
edge and re-education, recognition, and adjustment of 
their own particular group. The psychopath, for example, 
always needs more time than a busy officer can conscien- 
tiously give without neglecting other probationers. Why 
not then have one officer with only about a half dozen psy- 
chopaths as his case load? Why not have a special after- 
care officer who could work in closer contact with the prisons 
and Borstals and even pay regular visits to the prisoners 
before their release?” 

He readily forsees some of the disadvantages, pointing 
out that there would be overlapping of service with per- 
haps two or more specialists calling at the same house 
which would result in a costly procedure. A further objec- 
tion, and that which he believes would be the most serious, 
would be the narrowing of the probation officer’s range so 
that it would “tend to make this particular interest the 
centre of his world.” The article concludes with the obser- 
vation that none of the arguments advanced sway the bal- 
ance for or against specialization and that the question can 
only be settled through experimentation. 


A little consideration of what takes place around us every day would show us that 
a higher law than that of our will regulates events; that only in our easy, simple spon- 
taneous action are we strong, and by contenting ourselves with obedience we become 


divine. 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
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Psychiatry and Law Brought Closer Together 


Psychiatry and the Law. By Manfred S. Gutt- 
macher, M.D. and Henry Weihofen. New York: W. 
W. Norton & Company, 1952. Pp. 476. $7.50. 


The law, both civil and criminal, deals almost entirely in 
one way or another with human behavior; that behavior is 
likewise the chief interest of psychiatry. With such a com- 
mon focus of interest it seems strange that the two disci- 
plines seem so far apart as they do. The authors of the 
present book have made a substantial step in bringing them 
together. 

Dr. Guttmacher has been for ‘many years the chief medi- 
cal officer of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore. He is chair- 
man of the Committee on Legal Aspects of Psychiatry of 
the American Psychiatric Association and a thoughtful 
student of the relations of law and medicine. Professor 
Weihofen of the University of New Mexico Law School, is 
a well-known student of the law as it relates to psychiatry. 
He is the author of “Insanity as a Defense in Criminal 
Law” and of numerous significant articles in the legal lit- 
erature. Thus we have a joint effort by two leaders in their 
respective fields; this is perhaps the first time that such a 
collaboration has been attempted. 

The first 200 pages deal largely with personality forma- 
tion, mental deficiency, and the various types of psychosis. 
The chapter on sex offenders merits special attention in 
view of the many prevalent misconceptions. Chapters then 
follow on such topics as psychiatric expert testimony, the 
patient’s privilege of silence, hospitalizing the mentally ill, 
mental incompetency, veracity, and the relations of mental 
disorder and criminal behavior. 

Many cases, psychiatric and legal, are cited and there 
are many suggestions for improvement. Although the pres- 
ent state of the law is made clear, the authors do not stand 
on the doctrine of stare decisis, with all that that doctrine 
implies. 

Everyone working in or with the courts—lawyers, pro- 
bation officers, and judges—would do well to read and 
study this valuable addition to the legal literature. 


Washington, D.C. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D. 


Experiences in a Women’s Reformatory 


Inside. By Helen Bryan. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1953. $3.00. 


Helen Bryan, a Wellesley graduate, in her middle fifties, 
has done what many former prison inmates have wanted to 
do. She has written a book about her experiences at the 
Federal Reformatory for Women at Alderson, W. Va. It is 
not presumed to have social significance; it is just a nar- 
rative of her experiences for 3 months on a sentence for 
contempt of Congress in 1945. While employed by the Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee for the Spanish Republic, she 
had been summoned by Congress to reveal the names of 
donors and recipients of that organization’s funds. Her 
conviction was carried to the Supreme Court and upheld. 

The book, which has an intriguing title, covers only the 
3 months of her life which she spent in confinement. Only 
in part of one chapter does she lapse into retrospect of her 
life outside. It is well written with much interesting dia- 
logue, and her story begins at the Union Terminal in 
Washington when she starts her journey to confinement in 
the custody of a woman marshal. It is almost a minute-to- 
minute account of her reactions, her fears, and responses 
to her situation. She does not defend her actions before 
Congress; neither does she criticize the Government’s posi- 
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tion. She relates in a most interesting fashion the do’s and 
don’ts of the institution’s regulations. It is apparent that 
her accommodation to the institution and a strange situa- 
tion was neither easy nor difficult. Her development of 
friendships with other inmates and the staff is excellently 
portrayed. 

In this picture of Alderson her story does full justice to 
the fine program for rehabilitation of the female offender. 
She offers the picture of a mature person who accepted her 
situation as few people can. Perhaps because it was of 
short duration. She left the institution without bitterness 
or enemies, and has now written this book which is both in- 
teresting and informative. It is not a text book for correc- 
tional workers or social workers, but is certainly interest- 
ing reading for people in these professional fields. It is 
written with taste and good English for fast reading, and 
gives a good picture of the inside for those on the outside. 


New York City E. FRED SWEET 


A Milestone in Correctional Research 


Delinquents in the Making: Paths to Prevention. 
By Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1952. Pp. 210. $3.00. 


In 1940 the Gluecks turned their attention to the central 
problem in criminology, namely, the causation of crime and 
delinquency. They chose 500 persistent delinquent boys for 
study and carefully matched them with a control group 
of nondelinquents of the same size, of the same ages, ethnic 
derivation, general intelligence, and from the same under- 
privileged neighborhoods. These 1,000 delinquents and non- 
delinquents were submitted to a wide-range inquiry cover- 
ing many aspects of individual and social life such as 
family background, relationship to parents, school per- 
formance, recreational habits, constituents of general in- 
telligence, physique, health, personality, character struc- 
ture, etc. These studies were conducted by many special- 
ists, each working independently but under the general 
guidance of the Gluecks. ‘ 

The size and scope of the project is apparent from the 
fact that approximately 402 factors were studied with re- 
spect to each individual. The research findings were pub- 
lished in 1950 in a large volume entitled, Unraveling Juve- 
nile Delinquency. This volume contains a presentation of 
the research methods used in the study, as well as a thor- 
ough analysis of the data on each of the factors studied. 

The instant volume, Delinquents in the Making, is an 
outgrowth of a widespread request for a simpler version of 
the findings published in Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. 
It also contains some fascinating new material such as the 
chapter, “Meet Frankie and Jimmy,” which indicates how 
thoroughly one must dig before an answer can be found to 
the question of why two boys, similar in many respects, 
develop so differently, one becoming a “terror in school,” 
and the other a good boy. 

The care and thoroughness with which the original re- 
search was done cannot be praised too highly. The 
Gluecks have avoided the usual pitfall of criminological re- 
search—an overabundance of enthusiasm for the causative 
quality of any particular psychological, morphological, or 
sociological factor. They have clearly understood that be- 
havior can only be explained in terms of many different 
factors, which may vary in different ways in individual 
cases. Moreover, through the device of matching delinquents 
and nondelinquents they were able to eliminate many in- 
fluences usually believed to be causative, but which were 
found to be present in similar degree in the cases of both 
delinquents and nondelinquents. 
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It is impossible within the scope of a review to present 
the detailed findings of the present volume, or of Unravel- 
ing Juvenile Delinquency. Both volumes explode many 
dearly-held notions as to delinquency and crime, such as the 
concept that membership in gangs is one of the basic causes 
of delinquency. As the Gluecks point out, the delinquents 
were “nonadjusted and delinquent children long before they 
were gang members.” Gang membership may have mul- 
tiplied their antisocial activities; it rarely originated per- 
sistent delinquency (p. 88). On the other hand, the present 
volume, as well as the prior one, underlines what probation 
officers have long known, that the relationships between an 
offender and his family go far to explain his pattern of 
behavior. As the Gluecks write, “There is abundant 
evidence for the conclusion that the law-breakers, far more 
than the nondelinquents, grew up in a family atmosphere 
not conducive to the development of emotionally well-inte- 
grated, happy youngsters conditioned to obey legitimate 
authority” (p. 68). - 

Perhaps the most important finding of the Glueck re- 
~ search is the fact that delinquency has a very early begin- 
ning. The misbehavior of 9 of 10 of the delinquents, who 
persistently misconducted themselves in school, began be- 
fore the eighth year, as compared with only 2 in 10 of the 
nondelinquents. Early in life, according to the Gluecks, 
“There were clear signals of rough seas ahead” (p. 78), so 
far as the delinquents were concerned. It is this fact which 
makes it absolutely essential for schools to be equipped to 
discover potential delinquents before the trend of delin- 
quent behavior becomes too fixed (p. 196). To assist the 
schools in this vital task, the Gluecks have prepared a 
series of prognostic tables to determine which children ap- 
pear to be headed for careers of delinquency. 

It is obvious that Delinquents in the Making, as well as 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency should be in the library 
of every probation department, as well as in the library of 
every agency dealing with delinquents and criminals. These 
books are required reading for all who wish to understand 
why delinquent children misbehave, and for all who wish 
to do something constructive to prevent children from pur- 
suing delinquent careers. 


New York City Morris PLOSCOWE 


Maintains High Standards of Its Predecessors 


The Community and the Correctional Process. 
Edited by Marjorie Bell. 1951 Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. Pp. 193. 


Following its usual arrangement, the Yearbook consists 
of a number of main parts, dealing for the year 1951 with 
such general and familiar topics as “The Adult Offenders,” 
“The Juvenile and Family Court,” and “Delinquency Pre- 
vention.” As customary, also one section is devoted to legis- 
lation and court decisions in the various states affecting pro- 
bation and parole and juvenile courts. The 17 papers here 
presented were delivered at the annual conference of the 
Association in Atlantic City and at the Congress of Correc- 
tion in Biloxi. 

Some of the contributors are, of course, well known to 
workers in the correctional field. The yearbook is indebted 
to Austin MacCormick for his analysis of the “Defense De- 
partment Policy Toward Former Offenders”; to Judge Paul 
W. Alexander for his very readable article entitled “The 
Family Court of the Future”; and to Edwin J. Lukas for 
his thought-provoking paper on “Limitations in the Tradi- 
tional Approach to Delinquency.” 

Directing attention to Part I on The Adult Offender, 
probation and parole officers generally will read with profit 
the contribution of Edward J. Hendrick, former chief pro- 
bation officer, United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania. Mr. Hendrick’s treatment in 
“Conditions and Violations of Probation and Parole” is 
searching and scholarly. This article is nicely comple- 
mented by one Salvatore J. Fazio, Fairfield County agent, 
Connecticut Prison Association, who writes on “The Parolee 
as a Person.” 
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Mark Roser, director of the Department of Child Wel- 
fare in the Gary (Indiana) Public Schools, addresses him- 
self to “The Role of the Schools in Heading Off Delin- 
quency.” The first part of Mr. Roser’s paper is devoted to 
a critical appraisal of some concepts relating to child be- 
havior—hostility, for example. In the second part he de- 
scribes the results of “The Gary Program.” Here, approxi- 
mately 100 children were selected for special placement in 
small and half-day classes. After 2 years of operation of 
this separate center, “truancy in the group completely dis- 
appeared” and “25 percent of the children gained over 10 
points in their I.Q. tests.” In the light of these findings, 
traditional concepts of truancy, intelligence level, etc., may 
well be re-examined. 

Incidentally, the Gary school system no longer uses the 
juvenile court for problems of truancy. According to Mr. 
Roser, referral of truants has been reduced from an aver- 
age of 350 cases per year, out of an enrollment of 23,000, 
to zero. 

There is danger on the part of a reviewer in singling out 
a few papers for comment. The reader may decide that 
other papers are less important. This reviewer hastens to 
say, therefore, that the 1951 volume maintains the high 
standards of its predecessors. 


Washington, D. C. GEORGE W. HOWARD 


Psychological Tests in the Appraisal of Personality 


Appraising Personality: The Use of Psychologi- 
cal Tests in the Practice of Medicine. By Molly 
Harrower. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1952. Pp. 197. $4.00. 


Appraising Personality, by Dr. Molly Harrower, meets a 
long felt need for developing a better understanding of the 
relationship between clinical psychology, the other profes- 
sions, and the nonprofessional public. In this book the au- 
thor draws upon her wide experience as a practicing clin- 
ical psychologist, teacher, research director, and consult- 
ant to many government agencies. The result is a unified 
presentation of a technical subject in which communication 
is effected easily and well. The general reader is given 
some “feel” for the raw materials with which the clinical 
psychologist deals, and from which he derives his conclu- 
sions and reports. 

The book itself is divided into three parts. The first pro- 
vides a general introduction to the tools or tests which clin- 
ical psychologists use in appraising personality; the sec- 
ond discusses and illustrates in adequate detail some of the 
well-known tests; and the third part presents a few case 
histories together with samples of psychologists’ reports. 
Effective communication is attained throughout by novel 
but excellent techniques. In Parts I and II dialogue be- 
tween a physician and psychologist is used as the vehicle 
for clarifying concepts; at the same time, charts are used 
as visual aids. In Part III this procedure is varied some- 
what by an exchange of hypothetical letters between the 
referring physician and the psychologist making his re- 
ports. Although a physician acts as a protagonist in this 
book, he could easily be replaced by any other professional 
person dealing in human relations. 

The reader discovers in Part I what a clinical psy- 
chologist does, with whom he cooperates, the tools or tests 
that he uses, the kinds of information psychological tests 
reveal, what constitutes normality and abnormality, and 
the necessity for distinguishing between clinical impres- 
sions on the one hand and test findings on the other. It is 
not unusual, the author points out, for an individual to 
maintain an excellent facade or “front.” Projective tests, 
as distinguished from the “objective” type, readily lend 
themselves to a penetration of the facade. Whereas “objec- 
tive” tests frequently require subjective evaluations re- 
garding traits, temperament, attitude, and general behav- 
ioral trends, projective tests provide indirect or unstruc- 
tured questions, and the subject’s reactions are indirect 
answers about those aspects of his psychological structure 
which he is unaware of and thus unable to communicate di- 
rectly. 
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In Part II the reader is introduced to the rationale and 
the methods of administering, scoring, and interpreting the 
more prominent tests used by clinical psychologists. Discus- 
sed in some detail are the Rorschach, the Szondi, the Draw- 
'A-Person, and the Sentence Completion tests. In addition 
to these projective tests, the important features of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, an individually administered intelli- 
gence test, are described. The author points out early in the 
book that, in using tests such as these, it is not unusual for 
a clinical psychologist to devote a full day to testing one 
individual, scoring and evaluating his test results, and 
writing a report to the referring agency. Because of time 
limitations, psychological reports can be of greater value 
whenever the reason for referral is specified. A whole test 
procedure, then, can be oriented relevantly to proving or 
disproving a specific or general hypothesis. 

Part III serves as an excellent summary. In it the reader 
is shown how the various tests are utilized, in combination, 
for a personality appraisal. As in the preceding sections, 
the reader sees at first hand how the psychologist arrives 
at his conclusions. It is significant to note why the author 
refrains from giving explanations and interpretations in 
more minute detail. She states, “ knowledge is enlightening 
insofar as one is freed from hampering skepticism and is 
increasingly able to understand and perhaps discuss the 
psychologist’s findings with him. Little knowledge, how- 
ever, could be a dangerous thing if one, who is untrained, 
usurped the psychologist’s role.” 

Dr. Harrower’s book carries an important message to 
specialists and nonspecialists alike. She recognizes that, in 
a highly complex and specialized society such as ours, there 
is a need for specialists to abstract in order to facilitate 
communication between themselves. In such instances, how- 
ever, the high levels of abstraction seldom can be communi- 
cated readily either to specialists in other fields or to the 
lay public. If the benefits of specialization are to be shared 
and utilized more broadly, it is necessary to effect a dras- 
tic reduction in the high levels of abstraction to symbols of 
communication understandable not only among specialists 
in diverse fields, but also between them and the nonprofes- 
sional public. Clinical psychology is just one case in point. 
The clinical psychologist, Dr. Harrower concludes, “has 
some valuable tools in the form of tests, which he has 
learned to handle well, but the value of these tools is only 
a fraction of what it might be because their significance is 
relatively little known outside his own profession.” 


Lewisburg, Pa. CHARLES RODELL 


A New Text for the Correctional Worker’s Bookshelf 


Crime in Modern Society. By Mabel A. Elliott. 
os York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. Pp. 874. 
6.00. 


The title suggests the scope of this book and hints at the 
author’s theoretical orientation. Dr. Elliott is professor of 
sociology at the Pennsylvania College for Women. Her first 
major contribution to the literature of criminology was a 
book published in 1931 entitled Conflicting Penal Theory in 
Statutory Law and, in spite of the 2 decades which have 
elapsed, that study of crime legislation in 13 states cover- 
ing the first 25 years of this century is still a very readable 
and helpful source book on an ever-current problem. 

More recently, Dr. Elliott was coauthor of a text on 
Social Disorganization and it is this concept, that crime is 
a consequence of social disorganization resulting from the 
speed, quantity, and quality of social change, that Dr. 
Elliott uses as the principle around which her textbook, 
Crime in Modern Society, is organized. It is, of course, an 
easy transition from “social disorganization” to “personal 
disorganization” as a generalized explanatory concept in 
criminal behavior and Dr. Elliott, like most sociologists, is 
very partial toward the so-called “mutiple factor theory” 
of criminal behavior; a combination resulting in an almost 
inextricable theoretical dilemma. The concept of social dis- 
organization implies that social change is necessarily de- 
structive and is a social process in which conflict and per- 
sonal disorganization for those unable to make the neces- 
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sary adjustments are inevitable. At the same time, the 
“multiple factor theory” in reality defines a wide area of 
ignorance with respect to causation rather than any posi- 
tive body of knowledge as to why some do and some do not, 
at least observably, engage in criminal activities. 

But aside from such theoretical speculation, Dr. Elliott’s 
textbook, while designed primarily for teaching purposes, 
is one that can be strongly recommended for the correc- 
tional worker’s bookshelf. The coverage of the entire field 
of criminology falls into the usual textbook pattern but 
with a well-balanced and frequently critical evaluation of 
current thinking and practice. The book is organized in five 
sections: a brief discussion of the nature and extent of 
crime, two sections of about equal length devoted to crim- 
inals and factors of criminality, a major section on the 
treatment of criminals but with principal emphasis on con- 
temporary problems and practices ranging from police to 
parole, and a final section consisting of two chapters on 
crime prevention on the juvenile and the adult level. 

In the short space of a book review it is possible to select 
only a few points in a comprehensive textbook for special 
comment. Thus, the two chapters on the female offender 
points up a problem in criminology which has been given 
little attention by way of comparative research or intensive 
study. In discussing the extent and distribution of crime, 
Dr. Elliott has organized her material from a somewhat 
fresh point of view. Emphasizing the importance of the ex- 
tent of hidden criminality, white collar criminality, and or- 
ganized crime, she develops a healthy skepticism toward 
crime statistics and analyzes the existing limitation in the 
collection, interpretation, and accuracy of crime statistics 
of all kinds. 

All attempts so far to develop a typology of offenders 
have failed and Dr. Elliott apparently does not believe that 
any such classification is possible since she states that crim- 
inal behavior is characteristic of all sorts and conditions of 
men. Practically all we know about criminals is what we 
have learned from studying the prisoner. But the more he 
is studied and analyzed the more like other people he seems 
to be. Yet, within certain limitations, Dr. Elliott does at- 
tempt a typology on the basis of offense including the em- 
bezzler, the habitual offender, the sex offender, the profes- 
sional criminal with all of his ramifications and avenues of 
operations, the drug addict, and the alcoholic. In addition 
to these categories Dr. Elliott discusses the political of- 
fender—a relatively recent phenomenon in American crim- 
inology—traitors, espionage agents, and selective service 
violators. The latter group, comprising both the draft 
evader and the conscientious objector, has heretofore been 
given little if any serious consideration in other similar 
textbooks. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is treated only in- 
directly in the last section of the book through a discussion 
of crime prevention at the juvenile level and the book ends 
on a note of moralism, suggesting that since in a social 
sense crime is evil, crime and its prevention viewed from a 
—" perspective may have some productive research 
value. 


Washington, D. C. BENJAMIN FRANK 


Correspondence and Visiting in Prison 


Handbook on the Inmate’s Relationships With 
Persons From Outside the Adult Correctional in- 
stitution. Prepared by the Committee on Classifi- 
cation and Casework, The American Prison Asso- 
ciation, 1953. Pp. 74. 


For too long American prisons have not only attempted 
to keep the prisoners “walled in” but have also kept out- 
side influences “walled out.” All prison administrators rec- 
ognize that the community life permitted in a prison is ab- 
normal. Yet they also know that almost all prisoners are 
released eventually into normal community life and are 
theoretically expected to act normally. In recent years ef- 
forts have been made to bring some phases of normal life 
into the prison communities. In order to encourage such ef- 
forts, the Committee on Classification and Casework of the 
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American Prison Association, under the able chairmanship 
of Dr. Norman Fenton of California, has prepared this 
handbook. In the preface prepared by the chairman it is 
pointed out that there are so many variations in viewpoints 
and practices in the different states—so many controver- 
sial procedures and no general agreement on all treatment 
programs—that it is difficult to prepare a manual or hand- 
book that could serve as a guide or model for all prisoners 
to follow. It does, however, set forth some practices that 
have proved successful and helpful in well-run adult insti- 
tutions and some principles that will be accepted generally. 

The handbook contains five separate chapters, some sug- 
gested forms, and a bibliography. The first chapter deals 
with principles concerned with maintaining the inmate’s 
contacts with the outside world. It is recognized that a 
prisoner must maintain desirable and constructive contacts 
with persons outside the prison and that the treatment 
personnel should encourage and foster such contacts sub- 
ject to compliance with necessary custodial safeguards. 
These contacts not only help institutional morale and ad- 
justment within the institution but may be very important 
factors in postrelease adjustments. Twelve principles for 
the guidance of prison officials are listed in this chapter. 

Chapters II and III deal with policies and procedures 
concerned with correspondence and visits of the inmates— 
these being the principal means of contact the prisoner has 
with the outside world. Both are to be encouraged and ac- 
tively fostered as desirable tools of individual treatment 
and group morale. Thirteen general statements are made 
that could serve as guides for formulating correspondence 
regulations for a prison, as well as 11 local rules for han- 
dling the “mechanics” of correspondence as far as local 
operations are concerned. The institutions’ staffs are encou- 

“raged to make correspondence the concern of the case- 
workers, chaplains, and other treatment officials. Likewise, 
visits are to be encouraged and should not be considered as 
a privilege to be withdrawn as punishment for misbehavior. 

The third chapter outlines precautions to be taken for 
the security of the prison. Consideration as to frequency of 
visits, the setting or climate provided for the visit, com- 
forts for the visitors, informality, and naturalness are dis- 
cussed. The principle of maintaining and cementing whole- 
some family relationship is stressed. 

The fourth chapter deals with the selection and control of 
visits from individuals and groups other than the prisoner’s 
family. These include welfare workers, attorneys, reli- 
gious workers, athletic teams, cultural groups, public offi- 
cials, sponsors, therapeutic training agencies, etc. These are 
all regarded as good sources for wholesome contact so long 
as care is exercised in selecting the groups or individuals. 
These types of visits not only help the individual inmates 
but also institutional morale and serve as excellent oppor- 
tunities for good public relations in the community. 

The final chapter deals with other media for encouraging 
contacts by inmates with the outside world. Some devices 
discussed are the use of the furlough system in some states, 
telephone calls, prisoners’ mail box for uninspected and un- 
censored letters, etc. It is recognized that prison officials 
take some risk in using these methods of permitting out- 
side contacts, but so long as they have for their purpose 
the reformation of the offender the experiments should be 
encouraged. No longer should we expect to deal successfully 
with prisoners in completely isolated communities. An ad- 
ditional advantage for fostering such contacts, as outlined 
in this handbook, is that eventually the public generally 
will assume a greater degree of responsibility for reforma- 
tion of prisoners. All these contacts have socializing effects 
on the prisoners and help them keep in touch with normal 
aspects of living. 

The handbook does not attempt to spell out a formula for 
a warden or superintendent to use in operating an institu- 
tion. It does, however, endeavor to suggest and describe 
some ways for assisting prisoners to have wholesome out- 
side contacts. An intelligent prison administrator can gain 
much from studying the manual and giving his staff mem- 
bers an opportunity to sponsor actively contacts by the 
prisoners with their families and various interested groups. 


Baton Rouge, La. REED COZART 
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Elements in Interviewing 


For Volunteers Who Interview. By Kathleen 
Ormsby Larkin. Chicago: Volunteer Bureau Wel- 
fare Council of Metropolitan Chicago. 


Mrs. Larkin has not only written a most helpful hand- 
book for anyone who wishes to improve his methods of in- 
terviewing but in a delightfully human fashion she trans-. 
mits a deeply meaningful message, namely, that the secret 
of success in helping people to “tick” is respect and love of 
personality. This is the motif of her composition. At times 
it is heard in bold and strong tones, but more frequently it 
appears interwoven in a great variety of situations which 
make up this symphony in human relations. 

The author does not limit herself to the guiding of inex- 
perienced volunteers, but rather she tells us how to become 
expert interviewers like herself. She has written her sym- 
phony in the eternal key of human understanding as she 
speaks of appreciation and acceptance of individual differ- 
ences and of faith in the creative capacity of people. She 
shows how these capacities can be detected and employed if 
the interviewer is sufficiently human, adequately skilled, 
and aware of his responsibilities. For this reason the book 
will be of lasting value. In addition it is a most timely con- 
tribution to the work of social agencies which are becoming 
increasingly aware of the value and frequently the neces- 
sity of volunteer participation. It deals with the subject 
matter under three major headings: “Some General Tech- 
niques of Interviewing,” “About the Volunteer,” and 
“Placement Considerations.” 

The reader should go through the book in about an hour’s 
sitting. He will then get the full impact of Mrs. Larkin’s 
warm and vivid personality, her delightfully easy style; he 
will laugh often and heartily as he finds himself alter- 
nately in the role of interviewer and volunteer. But what- 
ever method one may wish to employ in reading and using 
this book, one will not be able to escape meeting the author 
and catching something precious from her wisdom, her rare 
experience, her most enviable humor. When the eye falls 
readily on such remarks as “have you terminal facilities?” 
one chuckles over her original expression besides remem- 
bering past painful experiences when a little more skill in 
bringing an interview to a close would have saved a lot of 
time and effectiveness. 

I could not find anything to criticize in Mrs. Larkin’s 
book; in fact I have marveled at her ability to think of 
everything. To say more in appreciation would rob the 
reader of the joy of exploring it for himself. May it receive 
the widest publicity. Such chapters as “Listening” and 
“Questions” reveal such deep insight into the secrets of hu- 
man relations, give such rare help to all who deal with 
people, that it should be placed readily available in every 
office, every minister’s study, and every home. 


Cincinnati, Ohio MARGARET VON SELLE 


Advice to the Adolescent on How To Grow Up 


Facts of Life and Love for Teenagers. By 
Evelyn Millis Duvall. New York: Association © 
Press, 1951. Pp. 360. $3.00. 


Rarely has a work on so hackneyed a subject received 
the acclaim given to this book. There are many volumes 
on the so-called “facts of life,” a large number being direc- 
ted to teenagers. But here’s one that really clicks. Three 
fundamental reasons account for its success, all being at- 
tributes of the author herself. She knows her subject; she 
knows teenagers; she knows how to write. She was wise, 
also, and fortunate in securing authoritative and sympa- 
thetic criticism of her original manuscript, plus under- 
standing pictorial collaboration from the staff of Chicago’s 
famous Museum of Science and Industry in the photo- 
graphing of its renowned exhibit, “The Miracle of Growth.” 

The first 45 pages are devoted to pubertal changes, the 
next 22 to reproduction, and the following 22 to sex trou- 
bles and worries. With this physiology, biology, and even 
logical bits of pathology and genetics out of the way, the 
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author takes up current dating practices, dealing sanely 
and interestingly with these everperplexing emotional and 
ethical problems of youth—problems that may on occasions 
savor of comedy to their elders but which have at times al- 
most tragic overtones and implications for teenagers. 

It is in the next 76 pages, though, that the author really 
does some of her best Scylla and Charybdis skirting as she 
deals with “Loving and Being Loved.” Such old reliable 
topics as “Petting,” “how can you tell real love?”, “Saying 
‘No’,” and “love out of bounds” (crushes on members of 
one’s own sex, falling in love with one already married, 
varying types of love, et al) are treated with a fine blend 
of nicety and clarity. ’ 

Then, hitting the home stretch, the author spends her 
final section of 44 pages on the generic topic, “Heading To- 
ward Marriage,’ which carries our teenagers through 
those pulsating but sometimes pseudopsychotic periods of 
“playing the field,” going steady, and becoming engaged. 
We would be willing to make a small wager that even Mrs. 
Duvall heaved at least a slight sigh of relief when she fi- 
nally got her young people safely married, although even 
that qualifying adverb, “safely,” must always remain mod- 
ifiable by her concluding admonition, “You are never 
through learning.” 

In the numerous reviews to date (and we have yet to run 
upon an unfavorable one), two of the pithiest commenda- 
tions have appeared in the American Library Association 
Book List and the American Medical Association Journal. 
The former notes: “Straight-forward book on sex, giving 
biological facts in modern everyday language. Recom- 
mended for adolescents, young adults, parents and youth 
counselors.” The medical journal’s accolade reads: “Re- 
freshingly frank and explanatory. May be recommanded by 
physicians for adolescent reading. Many parents, including 
physician parents, would do well to read it first them- 
selves.” There indeed is praise from Caesar! 

The 15 plates mentioned previously (The Miracle of 
Growth) are accurate and graphic. An excellent collection 
of clever, logical, and whimsical sketches by Ruth Belew 
are strewn throughout the volume. We can furnish no more 
apt a judgment on this book than to repeat the summa 
cum laude citation of one of our keenest teen-aged confi- 
dantes, “It’s a doll!” 


Washington, D. C. Ray H. EVERETT 


Handbook for Parents 


Understanding That Boy of Yours. By Mel- 
bourne 8. Applegate. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1953. Pp. 52. $1.00. 


The author of this book attempts to share with his 
readers (presumably parents of delinquent boys) some of 
the insights he has gained from his experience as a volun- 
teer counselor to boys who are in trouble. This is a very 
commendable effort, for many probation officers have 
wished for a book of simple language and encouraging tone 
which could be placed in the hands of thoughtful parents 
who are sincerely interested in helping their unruly sons. 

It is my opinion that a large majority of the parents of 
children who come into juvenile court are faced with prob- 
lems which cannot be alleviated by book-reading methods. 
Therefore the book will be of limited usefulness in practical 
probation work. However, the limitations will be due not so 
much to the shortcomings of the book as to the nature of 
the problems basic to juvenile delinquency. 

Turning now to the content of the book, the author di- 
rects two very challenging questions toward parents at the 
beginning of his discussion, namely, (1) are you, the par- 
ents, earnestly going to consider how you, as well as your 
son, should change? and (2) do you real‘ze that your boy 
wants to have increased faith in himself? These two ques- 
tions are very well chosen. It would be difficult to select a 
better theme around which to discuss parent-child relation- 
ships at the adolescent level. I consider this the strong 
point of the book. The author would have done well to in- 
clude more material drawn from his experience to illustrate 
these points and show how they apply in many ways not 
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immediately obvious to the parent or child faced with a 
specific difficulty. 

This is particularly true of chapters 6 through 9 which 
deal primarily with problems of discipline and consequently 
offer many opportunities for illustration in terms of the 
two major points mentioned above. There is a superb exam- 
ple of this type of illustration on page 24 dealing with the 
fallacy of punishment as a retributive measure: 

“A boy once told me he received a whipping from his 
father whenever he was caught striking his younger 
brother. The arrangement seemed fair to the older boy 
and, as he said, he managed to hurt his brother often 
enough without being detected to satisfy himself.” 

The atmosphere of the book is one of calm reasonable- 
ness, designed to reassure parents toward the motives of 
the many employees of the court, school, and clinic who 
may be drawn into the various stages of court hearings. 

The weak point of the book seems to me to be the au- 
thor’s tendency to resort to various lists of rules or gener- 
alization which he has found to be useful to himself but 
which to the reader are apt to seem academic or idealistic 
when applied to an immediate personal problem of a criti- 
cal nature. 


Spring field, Ill. CHESTER C. SCOTT 


A Special Problem in Family Relationships 


Jealousy in Children. By Edmund Ziman, M.D. 
New York: A. A. Wyn, Inc., 1949. $2.75. 


“If I were asked to name one problem in family relation- 
ships most frequently troublesome to parents, I would select 
jealousy.” With this statement Wm. L. Granatir, director 
of the Institute of Mental Hygiene, Washington, D. C., in- 
troduces this very sound, readable, and helpful book. Dr. 
Ziman, former senior medical officer of St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital in Washington and now associated with the William 
Alanson White Psychiatric Institute and the Washington- 
Baltimore Psychoanalytic Institute, is eminently well quali- 
fied to write on his present subject. 

Specialists in all fields of child development are in agree- 
ment that the contest for supremacy which goes on among 
brothers and sisters is so universal as to be virtually a 
condition of family life. After many years of advising par- 
ents to “prepare the child for the coming of his new 
brother or sister,” or “to give special attention when the 
new baby comes,” and seeing how the same old painful 
problems of ill feeling among siblings persist, the special- 
ists, of whom Dr. Ziman is an outstanding representative, 
now believe that there is no way to abolish or forestall or 
escape jealousy. Parents can best help the individual child 
and most effectively nurture family harmony by accepting 
jealousy as inevitable, by giving the jealous child support 
and love in spite of his jealousy and, by sustaining him 
over the roughest spots, diminish his guilt feelings and de- 
liver him from the most enduring resentments. This is the 
thesis Dr. Ziman develops through 230 pages of lively dis- 
cussion and case material. 

The author begins with three general chapters on the 
signs of jealousy in children, guilt feeling in parents, and 
causes of jealousy. He then gives two chapters to funda- 
mental do’s and don’ts in helping a child with his feelings. 
Finally, he treats, in a series of separate chapters, the dif- 
ferent kinds of family situations in which jealousy ap- 
pears: jealousy in the only child, in the oldest child, in the 
second of three; jealousy in children close together in age, 
in those spaced far apart; rivalry between sexes and 
tween twins, etc. This unusually full discussion of varied 
aspects of the problem is an especially useful feature of 
the book, for in this variety the reader can find the par- 
ticular family constellation that concerns him in any par- 
ticular case. 

The lively and authentic case material gives substance 
and color to the general principles presented and the theory 
of personality implicit in the author’s treatment. For this 
reason it adds immeasurably to the value of the book. To 
the initiated it also makes clear that the author knows how 
much easier it is to frame general principles than it is to 
institute a dynamics of change in human relationships. The 
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naive reader, particularly parent readers, may not so 
clearly understand this and may expect too much to hap- 
pen too quickly because they have read, approved, and tried 
to put into action the principles enunciated. But, as every 
parent as well as psychiatrist and social worker sooner or 
later discovers, the “right” handling of jealousy in children 
often fails to get the “right” results. Let it be said in com- 
mendation that Dr. Ziman emphasizes this point and in- 
sists that readers shall not expect jealousy to disappear. 
He does say that there are better, mellower, more humane 
ways of living with this painful emotion than many people 
have achieved. 

For correctional workers this wise and entertaining book 
will be especially useful. It deals in an understandable way 
with down-to-earth, day-to-day living in family, school, and 
community and points out practical approaches toward 
dealing with a problem that is so often a focal importance 
in the lives of disturbed persons and families. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. RACHEL DUNAWAY Cox 


Facts About Health, Education, and Welfare 


The Facts of Life From Birth to Death. By 
Louis I. Dublin. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1951. Pp. 461. $4.95. . 


Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistican for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, received his Ph.D. from Columbia 
University and has lectured on vital statistics at Yale, 
Harvard, Michigan, and New York University. This, his 
latest book, is a useful, ready reference book not only for 
physicians, teachers, public health authorities, and re- 
search workers, but also social workers and students of 
sociology who are interested in the wealth of information 
about what happens to man from birth to death—disease, 
marriage, divorce, accidents, crime, suicide and homicide, 
human impairments, occupational hazards, mental health, 
etc. The questions and answers in this volume are the re- 
sult of many years of research performed by the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company under the author’s direction. 

Each of the 25 chapters has from 36 to 56 questions. 
Among the questions in the chapter on mental health, for 
example, are the following: How prevalent is mental dis- 
ease? Is mental disease increasing? Is mental disease es- 
pecially prevalent among certain racial, religious, and na- 
tivity groups? Is mental illness more common among the 
poor than the well-to-do? Does mental illness run in fami- 
lies? How many patients are there in mental institutions? 
How prevalent is alcoholism and is it increasing? Can crim- 
inality be cured? How widespread is criminality and de- 
linquency? What is the prevalence of mental deficiency? 
How many mentally handicapped children are there in the 
public school system? 

Facts of Life has a complete index and also selected ref- 
erences for each chapter. It is not merely a compendium of 
vital and lasting information and statistics about health- 
ful living, one’s job, and everyday problems, but is also 
fascinating and absorbing reading. 


VHE 


New Pamphlets on Juvenile Delinquency 


The following pamphlets published by the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington 25, D. C., aim to increase public understanding 
and support of better services for juvenile delinquents. 
Representative civic organizations have tested them and 
found them understandable and readable by persons with 
little or no technical knowledge of the subject matter. 

Some Facts About Juvenile Delinquency. (Publication No. 
340), 1953. Pp. 18.—Here, in capsule form, are facts about 
the extent of juvenile delinquency in the United States and 
present services for treating delinquent behavior and their 
shortcomings. Easy and quick to read, this pamphlet is an 
eye-opener for citizens who want to know the size and 
shape of the problem. It is also a useful, quick reference 
for group leaders and speakers. 


Helping Delinquent Children (Publication No. 341), 1953. 
Pp. 48.—The big four services dealing with delinquent 
youngsters and their problems—police, juvenile courts, de- 
tention services, training schools—are discussed in this 
pamphlet. Citizens who want to know how these services 
can work more effectively in treating juvenile delinquents 
will find this a practical handbook on good practices. It is 
useful, too, to staff members of agencies and institutions 
dealing with delinquents. 

What’s Happening to Delinquent Children in Your Town 
(Publication No. 342), 1953. Pp. 32.—This pamphlet is 
helpful in getting at the situation in the local community. 
Six sets of questions serve as a guide in a study of local 
problems. It is a particularly useful tool for group action. 

Books and Films on Juvenile Delinquency, 1953. Pp. 8.— 
This listing presents some easy-to-get, easy-to-read books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals, and some easy-to-look-at films. 
Various viewpoints are presented. Although the listing 
does not imply endorsement by the Children’s Bureau, all 
references merit the attention of persons working on this 
problem. 

Recommended Standards for Services for Delinquent 
Children, 1953. Pp. 27.—Thirteen nationally known organi- 
zations concerned with delinquency have recommended de- 
sirable practices in organizing or conducting services for 
delinquent youth. This pamphlet pulls together these recom- 
mendations by professional persons working with citizen 
groups. 

Selected Bibliography on Juvenile Delinquency, 1953. Pp. 
41.—Most of the 200 or more references to publications are 
well-known to professional workers in this field. However, 
they have been brought together here as a convenience for 
persons working with citizen groups who want more inten- 
sive reading than is suggested in the popular bibliography 
listed in the other series. While some references are out of 
print, most are available in public and private libraries. 


Books Received 


Administration of Criminal Law. By Ernst W. Puttkam- 
$6.00 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. 245. 


The Adolescent and His World. By Irene M. Josselyn, 
M.D. New York: Family Service Association of America. 
Pp. 124. $1.75. 


An Approach to Measuring Results in Social Work. By 
David G. French. New York: Columbia University Press. 
Pp. 178. $3.00. 


Barbarians in Our Midst. By Virgil W. Peterson. New 
York: Little, Brown and Company. Pp. 395. $4.50. 

Controls From Within. By Fritz Redl and David Wine- 
man. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1952. Pp. 332. $4.50. 

Criminology: A Book of Readings. By Clyde B. Vedder, 


Samuel Koenig, and Robert E. Clark. New York: Dryden 
Press. Pp. 700. $4.50. 


Detention in Remand Homes. By L. Radzinowicz and 
J. W. C. Turner. London: Macmillan and Company, Ltd. 
Pp. 92. 12s. 6d. 


Drug Addiction Among Adolescents. New York: The 
Blakiston Company, 1953. Pp. 288. $4.00. 


Encyclopedia of Aberrations. Edited by Edward Podol- 
sikeo. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. 550. 


Group Psychotherapy. By Florence B. Powdermaker, 
M.D. and Jerome D. Frank, M.D. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. Pp. 591. $6.50. 


The Homosexual in America: A Subjective Approach. 
By Donald Webster Cory. New York: M. D. Greenberg, 
1951. Pp. 326. $4.00. 


How To Help an Alcoholic. By Clifford J. Earle. Phila- 
delphia: Westminister Press, 1952. Pp. 96. $1.50. 


Introduction to Exceptional Children (Revised). By 
Harry J. Baker. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1953. Pp. 500. $5.00. 
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Mental Hygiene in Teaching. By Fritz Redl and William 
W. Wattenberg. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1951. Pp. 454. $3.50. 


Prisoners Are People. By Kenyon J. Scudder. New York: 
Doubleday and Company. $3.00. 


Solitude and Privacy. By Paul Halmos. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1953. Pp. 168. $4.75. 


The Treatment of the Young Delinquent. By J. Arthur 
Hoyles. New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 261. $4.75. 

Women in Prison. By Joan Henry. New York: Double- 
day and Company, Inc. Pp. 189. $2.50. 


The Psychiatrist and the Law. By Winfred Overholser, 
1B S80. York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1953. Pp. 
134. $3.50. 


Reports Received 


After the Training School, What? Federal Security 
Ageny, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., 1950. Pp. 7. 
This is a reprint of a paper prepared for the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association conference in 1950. It stresses 
the importance of improving community services and was 
written by Richard Clendenen, then consultant on training 
ee and now chief of the Bureau’s Juvenile Delinquency 
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California Prisoners. Department of Corrections, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 1951. Pp. 28. This is the second annual re- 
lease by the Department presenting summary statistical in- 
formation relating to California prisoners. It covers the 
population of seven institutions including statistics on of- 
fense groups, releases, and time served. 


Citizenship Training Group, Inc. (Annual Report). Bos- 
ton Juvenile Court, 48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 1952. 
Pp. 32. This report describes the program of training, diag- 
nosis, and treatment provided for a group of juvenile de- 
linquents operated as an affiliated organization with the 
Boston Juvenile Court. 


Conference on the Control of Juvenile Delinquency. Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., 1952. Pp. 31. The Conference on Delinquency Con- 
trol was called by the Children’s Bureau and met in Wash- 
ington in April 1952. These published proceedings contain 
reports of several discussion groups—Report on Operations, 
Report on Training, and Report on Research. 


Correctional Research. United Prison Association of 
Massachusetts, 33 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mass. Bul- 
letin No. 1. January 1953. Pp. 13. This first issue of a new 
publication is devoted to parole and institutional prepara- 
tion for release. 


Directory of Public Training Schools for Delinquent 
Children. Federal Security Agency, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D.C., 1949. Pp. 42. All training schools in the 48 
states, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands, operated under public auspices, are listed in 
this directory. It shows the name of state organizations, name 
and location of the school, legal limitations, and capacity. 


Does Ohio Law Encourage Narcotics Violations? Howard 
W. Jordon, Probation Officer, Court of Common Pleas, 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 1953. Pp. 33. The narcotic problem 
is studied in 20 major cities in Ohio covering the period 
1946-1952 and includes an analysis of arrests on narcotic 
charges, and arrests of juveniles and narcotic offenders in 
various Ohio institutions. It also includes a list of films on 
narcotic addiction. 


Georgia Board of Pardons and Paroles (Biennial Re- 
port). State Board of Pardons and Paroles, Atlanta, Ga. 
1951-52. Pp. 19. This is the fifth biennial report submitted 
by the Board to thg Governor and the General Assembly. 
It reviews the policies of the Board and publishes a statis- 
tical  aaweed of the Board’s actions covering the biennial 
period. 


Illinois Commission on Sex Offenders. Sixty Eighth Gen- 
eral Assembly, State of Illinois, Springfield, Ill., 1953. Pp. 
52. This legislative commission on the sex offender was ap- 
pointed in 1951 and the report includes summaries of hear- 


ings and conferences held together with recommendations 
for legislative changes. 


New York Division of Parole (Annual Report). State of 
New York, Executive Department, Albany, N. Y., 1951. Pp. 
201. This is the twenty-second annual report of the Divi- 
sion of Parole. It is a comprehensive report of parole ad- 
ministration in New York State but in addition includes 
several noteworthy sections; e.g., An Approach to the Study 
of Delinquency Among Parolees; The Reporting Process 
in Parole; Five Years Out; and Evaluation of Parole. 

North Carolina Probation Commission (Biennial Re- 
port). North Carolina Probation Commission, Raleigh, 
N. C., 1950-52. Pp. 18. In addition to the usual statistics, 
this report contains also a statement by the chairman of 
the Commission covering briefly the over-all activities of 
the Department. 


Proceedings of the Two-Year Anniversary Conference. 
National Midcentury Committee for Children and Youth, 
Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y., 1952. Pp. 61. 
As a follow-up on the 1950 Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, the National Midcentury 
Committee organized this conference to see what has been 
accomplished and what must be done to assure for every 
child the goal of the 1950 White House Conference. 


Recividivism at the Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School. 
Jewish Board of Guardians, 228 East 19th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y., 1952. Pp. 40. The Glueck prediction formula 
was applied to 100 delinquent boys in the Hawthorne 
School. The success of the Hawthorne boys was much 
higher than the expected rate of failure predicted on the 
Glueck scale. This is attributed to a more intensive treat- 
ment program than found in the ordinary juvenile delin- 
quent institution. 


Report of the Unpaid Special Commission Relative to 
Prisoners. Massachusetts House Document No. 2198. Bos- 
ton, Mass., 1953. Pp. 62. A commission authorized in 1951 
to study the state laws relating to sentencing, treatment, 
and release of prisoners has published this report. It was 
prepared by Sheldon Glueck and proposes basic reforms of 
the entire correctional system with special reference to the 
California Adult Authority. 


Social Welfare Information Series. Department of So- 
cial Affairs, Division of Social Welfare, United Nations. 
Current Literature and National Conferences, India, Vol. 
6. No. 15. Jan.-Dec. 1950. Pp. 25. This particular series lists 
books, pamphlets, reports, and periodical articles published 
in 1950 and selected by the Government of India Ministry 
of Education and the United Nations Secretariat. Most of 
the references are in English and include references on 
prevention of crime, treatment of offenders, including juve- 
nile delinquency. 


Some Facts About Juvenile Delinquency. Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., Pp. 21. 
The material published in this pamphlet was compiled by 
the Special Juvenile Delinquency Project to secure state 
and local action in improving public services for children in 
conflict with the law. It supplies information on the in- 
creasing number of delinquents coming before the juvenile 
courts, their disposition, and the kind of services needed. 


Standards for Child Protective Agencies. The American 
Humane Association, 185 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, 
N. Y., Pp. 8. A special committee of this association pub- 
lishes in this pamphlet its recommendations for better co- 
ordination of the various agencies of the association. 


Statutory Definitions of Feebleminded in the U. S. A. 
Stanley D. Porteus, Referee, Juvenile Court, Honolulu, 
1953. Pp. 24. In this article, Dr. Porteus compiles and ana- 
lyzes the legal definitions of the feebleminded and the pro- 
visions for handling them in the various states. 


The Court and the Childrens Agency. Federal Security 
Agency, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., Pp. 17. 
Three articles published in Child Welfare for July and 
November 1949 are reprinted in this publication. These are 
Children’s Courts, An Effective Aid to Social Agencies; 
Social Work and the Court in the Protection of Children; 
and Social Work and the Court. 
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The Missing Keystone in Pennsylvania’s Prison Program. 
Pennsylvania Citizens Association for Health and Welfare, 
311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1952. Pp. 11. In 
1944, the Ashe Committee published a report on the Penn- 
sylvania prison system and its needs. This pamphlet deals 
with some of the recommendations made by the Ashe Com- 
mittee, especially the need for a classification system. 

The Probation Hostel in England. Institute for the Study 
and Treatment of Delinquency, 8 Bourdon St., London 
W.1., 1952. Pp. 12. The use of the hostel for probation 
treatment in England dates back to World War I. Origi- 
nally financed by voluntary groups, they are now financed 
from government funds. There are now 82 approved pro- 
bation hostels for boys and girls. This report gives some 
evaluations of present functioning of these hostels and sug- 
gests directions for improvements. 
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Traffic in Women and Children. Economic and Social 
Council, United Nations, N. Y., 1952. Pp. 43. The problems 
dealt with in this report are based on a summary of annual 
reports for the period 1948-50 prepared by the Secretariat 
and cover generally the methods adopted in many countries 
for the control of prostitution, cases of international traffic, 
deportation and repatriation of prostitutes, and the control 
of venereal disease. 

Youth, the Nation’s Richest Resource. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1953. Pp. 54. This re- 
port on the education and employment needs of youth is the 
result of the work of an Interdepartmental Committee on 
Children and Youth of the Federal Government organized 
in 1948. The problems discussed include teen-agers in 
school and on the job, and youth guidance, counseling, and 
placement services. 


It is a mistake to think that delinquents necessarily come from the homes of the un- 
derprivileged and the poor. A considerable percentage of them come from middle-class 
and some from upper-class families. They may appear in any social strata where the 
parents are so busy with other things that they have no time to devote to the welfare 
of their children. Such a home may well become the breeding-place of delinquents. 


—Dr. JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 


News From the Field 


President Appoints New 
8-Member Parole Board 


President Eisenhower on July 23 nominated the first 
seven members of the newly created eight-member United 
States Board of Parole. 

Those named to the Board include Dr. George G. Kill- 
inger and James A. Johnston of the former Board; 
Richard A. Chappell, chief of the federal probation system 
since 1940; Scovel Richardson, dean of law at Lincoln 
University at St. Louis; George J. Reed, chief of the 
division of prevention of the Minnesota Youth Conservation 
Cemmission; Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee, an attorney 
and former mayor of Portland, Oregon; and Dr. Paul W. 
Tappan, professor of sociology and lecturer in law at New 
York University since 1946. 

Dr. Killinger, a psychologist, has been chairman of the 
former five-member Board since 1948 and served with the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons from 1937 to 1948. Johnston, 
who was warden at the California State Prison at San 
Quentin for 12 years and warden of the United- States 
Penitentiary at Alcatraz Island for 14 years, was named to 
the former Board in 1948. 

The law creating the new Board and establishing the 
Federal Youth Corrections program was enacted September 
30, 1950. It provides that the Attorney General shall de- 
signate members of the Board to serve on a Youth Cor- 
rections Division which will be responsible for the super- 
vision and treatment of youthful offenders under 22 years 
of age. 

The underlying theory of the Youth Corrections Act is 
to substitute for punishment methods of training and treat- 
ment designed to correct and prevent antisocial tendencies. 
It departs from the punitive idea of dealing with offenders 
and looks primarily to rehabilitation. 


Richard A. Chappell Named 
To Federal Parole Board 


Richard A. Chappell, chief of the federal probation sys- 
tem since 1940, has been named to the newly created 
United States Board of Parole. 

A graduate of Mercer University, Chappell is a member 
of the bar of Georgia and of the District of Columbia and 
started his probation career in 1925 as probation officer of 
the juvenile court of Muscogee County, Columbus, Georgia. 
In 1928 he was appointed probation officer of the United 
States District Courts for the Northern, Middle, and 
Southern Districts of Georgia with offices in Macon and in 
1930 was named chief probation officer for the Northern 
District with headquarters at Atlanta. 

In 1937 Chappell was called to the Department of Jus- 
tice as supervisor of the United States Probation System. 
When the responsibilities for administering the probation 
system were transferred in 1940 to the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Chappell was ap- 
pointed chief of the division of probation. In addition to 
his duties as chief he also was editor of FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION. 

During World War II Chappell, with the rank of Com- 
mander, was Officer-in-Charge of Prison Administration in 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel. He also served on the 
Naval Clemency Board. 

Chappell was regional director for*the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s survey of release procedures in 1935 and in 1937 
wrote Decisions Interpreting the Federal Probation Act. 
He also has contributed articles to various professional 
journals in the field of corrections. He is past president of 
the professional council of the National Probation and 
Parole Association and is chairman of the federal youth 
rehabilitation study panel of the National Exchange Club. 
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New York Official Sees Marked 
Rise in Delinquency Cases 


The next few years will probably see an increase in the 
number of children arraigned on delinquency petitions be- 
fore the children’s courts of New York State, it was stated 
recently by Lee C. Dowling, executive director of the 
State Youth Commission, in a review of recent trends. 

Despite a slight decrease from 1951 to 1952, he said, 
“the number of children brought before the courts on de- 
linquency petitions will probably increase each year as a 
consequence of a vastly increasing juvenile population. Our 
analysis of the latest federal census figures for New York 
State indicates that the 7-through-15 age population in- 
creased last year by about 53,000 and will increase by 
more than 500,000 within the next several years. 

“The youth population increase can be expected to place 
an increasingly heavy burden each year throughout the 
remainder of the decade on personnel and facilities of 
youth serving agencies,” commented Dowling. “It is not 
anticipated, however, that the delinquency problem will 
develop into alarming proportions. Delinquency would be 
out of control only if the ration of delinquents to the to- 
tal juvenile population should increase appreciably, but 
there are presently no manifestations of such a trend in 
this State.” 

“On the contrary, the fact that the delinquency rate in 
New York State dropped last year is an indication of the 
general stability of the State’s youth,” Dowling said. 

The review praised cities throughout the state for their 
“positive action.” 


Annual Congress of Correction 
To Meet at Toronto in October 


Toronto, Canada, will be the host city when the American 
Prison Association holds its 83rd annual Congress of Cor- 
rection at the Hotel King Edward, October 11 to 16. Ward- 
ens, jailers, sheriffs, educators, chaplains, industrial man- 
agers, probation and parole officers, judges, juvenile court 
workers, social workers, and institutional personnel will be 
in attendance. 

“New faces, new topics, new ideas, and new develop- 
ments” will be features of the Toronto Congress, according 
to E. R. Cass, general secretary of the American Prison 
Association. 

Reservations for the Congress should be sent to the King 
Edward Hotel. 


Judge Assails Long Sentences 
And Stagnation in Prisons 


Long sentences have no useful purpose except to turn out 
hardened, embittered, and unimproved offenders, said Judge 
Samuel S. Liebowitz of the Kings County Court, New York, 
in the keynote address of the Middle Atlantic States Con- 
ference of Correction at New York City, April 16 to 18. 

Judge Liebowitz expressed hope for the day when the 
people will establish “a means and a system of treatment so 
that human beings will not be subject to the stagnation, 
wasting, and deterioration of prison life.” Judge Liebow- 
itz further urged that the judges’ concern for the offender 
should not end on the day the sentence is pronounced. 

Others who addressed the conference were Judge Peter 
T. Farrell of the Queens County Court, New York; Will C. 
Turnbladh, executive secretary of the National Probation 
and Parole Association; Roberts J. Wright, assistant sec- 
retary of the American Prison Association; Robert R. Han- 
num, director of vocational placement at the Osborne As- 
sociation; Judge Charles E. Moylan of the Supreme Bench 
of Baltimore; Dr. F. Lovell Bixby, New Jersey deputy com- 
missioner in charge of correction and parole; and Ben- 
nett E. Crihfield of the Council of State Governments. 


FBI Reports Crime Increase 
Of 8 Percent Over 1951 


All categories of major crime increased last year and 
both rural and urban crime rose by more than 8 percent 
over 1951, according to an announcement in April by J. 
Edgar Hoover, director of the FBI. 

In connection with the release of the Bureau’s annual 
Uniform Crime Reports bulletin for 1952, Hoover said, 
“For the first time in 7 years, all classifications of major 
crime increased in urban areas. Negligent manslaughter, 
which decreased by 1.0 percent in rural areas, was the 
only category of rural crime to decline.” 

During 1952, for the first time in the history of re- 
corded crime statistics, there were more than 2 million ma- 
jor crimes in the United States. The estimated 2,036,510 
major crimes last year represented an increase of 8.2 per- 
cent over the figures of 1,882,160 for 1951. Crimes of vio- 
lence rose 10.2 percent while burglaries and thefts in- 
creased 8.0 percent. 

Felonious assaults led the individual increases with a 
rise of 11.8 percent over 1951. Armed and strong-arm rob- 
beries followed closely with an 11.6 percent rise. Murder 
increased by 5.7 percent, rape by 2.6 percent, and man- 
slaughter by negligence by 2.5 percent. 

Automobile theft, continuing a 3-year rise, increased by 
9.3 percent. Burglary was 8.8 percent higher than in 1951, 
and there were 7.5 percent more thefts. 

Of 1,110,675 arrests reported by 232 cities with popula- 
tions exceeding 25,000, a total of 147,632, or 13.3 percent, 
were of persons who had not reached their twenty-first 
birthday. Persons under 21 years of age accounted for 
37.2 percent of the arrests for robbery, 46.9 percent of 
the larceny arrests, 61.7 percent of the burglary arrests, 
and 68.6 percent of arrests for auto theft in the 232 cities. 

More than 13 percent of thé persons arrested for auto 
theft in these cities were youngsters who had not reached 
their fifteenth birthday. 


Parole Camp Opens 
At Jackson Prison 


Michigan’s parole camp, located across the street from 
the State Prison of Southern Michigan, opened its doors 
April 8, according to Commissioner Earnest C. Brooks. 
The first class of parolees was not due to move in until 
April 13. The class is composed of men who were recently 
granted paroles. 

Under construction since last fall, the camp will be- 
come the center for releases of prisoners. Those await- 
ing parole will be assigned to the camp for the last 30 


days of their term, Parole Supervisor Gus Harrison said. 


“The first of its kind in the country, the camp is de- 
signed to soften the change from prison to freedom 
through special courses and the absence of bars and fences 
around the camp,” said the Associated Press in comment- 
ing on the new camp. 


Notre Dame Names John M. Martin 
To Head Correctional Curriculum 


John M. Martin has been appointed director of the cur- 
riculum in correctional administration at the University of 
Notre Dame. He succeeds Hugh P. O’Brien who has been 
named chairman of the board of commissioners of the In- 
diana Department of Correction. 

Martin was formerly associated with the Massachusetts 
Department of Correction and other public and private in- 
stitutions. He was graduated from Tufts College and Tufts 
College Graduate School, and is presently studying for a 
doctorate in sociology at New York University. 

The graduate program in correctional administration at 
Notre Dame will continue to cifer a master of arts degree 
to students specializing in probation, parole, and institu- 
tional work. 
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Inmates at San Quentin To 
Raise Funds for Iron Lung 


San Quentin’s inmate body has received approval from 
Director Richard A. McGee and Warden Harley O. Teets 
to raise funds to purchase a twin-model iron lung which 
will be presented to the Polio Foundation of San Francisco’s 
Children’s Hospital. 

Soliciting funds for the project, which had its birth in the 
San Quentin Inmate Council, will be the entire inmate panel 
of council members. Each councilman, who is an elected rep- 
resentative of the inmate body, will canvass the institu- 
tional cell blocks during the evening hours of the dates soon 
to be set for the drive. 

“This is another of several very worthy projects which 
have helped unfortunates outside and which have been 
undertaken by the people who are prisoners,” announced 
Warden Teets in commenting on the project. 

“This project may be described,” said Inmate Council 
Chairman Ray Latshaw, “as one of the most important 
undertakings the Council has yet performed, not only as a 
demonstration of the average inmate’s willingness to par- 
ticipate in such an event, but because of the great benefits 
which will result for the crippled children in San Fran- 
cisco’s Polio Foundation wards.” 


St. Charles Boys Give 
$270 to Palsy Fund 


Five hundred boys of the Illinois State Training School 
for boys at St. Charles, Illinois, met with Superintendent 
Charles W. Leonard in May and volunteered a contribution 
of $270 to the cerebral palsy drive sponsored by television 
station WBKB. 

All of the boys in the training school have an opportu- 
nity each week to earn a small amount of money which is 
kept on deposit for each boy. From this money each boy has 
volunteered a contribution of 50 cents which is the amount 
of money he is allowed to spend at the institution store 
each week. In making this contribution, each boy has given 
up cigarettes, candy, ice cream, or the like, which he nor- 
mally would have purchased during the week. 


High School Youth Decide To Do 
Something About Narcotic Problem 


The student body of the Huntington Beach Union High 
School at Huntington Beach, California, has decided to do 
something about the juvenile narcotic situation before it 
reaches epidemic stages. 

Realizing that a fringe element within the school feels 
that “all the kids drink and smoke and a lot of them use 
marihuana and bennies” the student council invited Russell 
C. Campbell, director of the Orange County sheriff’s juvenile 
bureau, to tell them about the harmful effects of marihuana 
and other drugs. Following the preliminary meeting a nar- 
cotic committee of seven students was appointed. 

The narcotic committee has outlined a course of action 
to follow. They studied actual exhibits of marihuana, 
heroin, and other narcotics and barbiturates, and familiar- 
ized themselves with up-to-date literature on the subject, 
including What Teen-agers Should Know About Narcotics, 
a pamphlet prepared by the Orange County Sheriff’s De- 
partment. 

The narcotic committee is now launching a student edu- 
cation campaign aimed to stop the narcotic infiltration 
among the students. The program consists of the distribu- 
tion of literature, showing of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
movie, “Drug Addiction,” a panel composed of the student 
narcotic committee, and the giving of a test in the home 
rooms. The score will be entered in the student’s quarterly 
grade. 

The program has been planned and developed in close co- 
operation with juvenile authorities and others familiar with 
the narcotic problem. 


Former Prisoner Returns as 
Speaker to AA Prison Group 


For the first time in the history of the institution a for- 
mer inmate of the Indiana State Prison will return to talk 
to his friends inside the walls. A former AA member of the 
prison, he will return as a speaker for the anniversary 
meeting of the AA. 

This practice, according to the Lake Shore Outlook, in- 
mate publication, has been frowned upon for many years 
and the breaking of such a precedent is another small step 
toward revitalizing the penal program. 

The return of a man who has made a success of his life 
since leaving the institution, it is believed, will further pro- 
mote the desire of others to follow in his footsteps. 


North Carolina Jaycees To 
Aid Released Prisoners 


The rehabilitation of released prisoners is the major pro- 
ject of the civic improvement committee of the North Car- 
olina Junior Chamber of Commerce during 1953. The main 
objective of the program is to assist the released prisoner 
in obtaining employment and to encourage him to assume 
his share of community responsibility. 

The Jaycees voice the belief that when a man has served 
his sentence he has paid his debt to society and should be 
given every opportunity to become a good citizen. They will 
keep in touch with prison authorities, obtaining advance 
notice when a prisoner is to be released, as well as infor- 
mation about his personality, character, and habits. The 
first step is to find him a job. 

The project was presented to the State convention last 
fall and was unanimously adopted and recommended to 
local chambers as an important activity. To date more than 
one-third of North Carolina’s 92 local agencies are taking 
an active part in the program. Tennessee’s Jaycees have 
adopted a similar project. 

The Jaycee creed, in part, states that “the earth’s great 
treasures lie in human personality, and that service to hu- 
manity is the best work of life.” 


Strictly Business By McFeatters 


MERVIN 


— 


“That’s Grandpa before and after working for the bank!” 
Reprinted by special permission Publishers Syndicate 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Children’s Bureau Holds 2-Day 
Conference on Training Needs 


Fifty persons from all parts of the United States were 
invited by the Children’s Bureau to attend a 2-day con- 
ference on training needs in the delinquency field, held at 
the University of Wisconsin, May 22 and 23. 

Those in attendance included directors of institutions and 
clinics, teachers of social work, administrators of welfare 
programs, and representatives of juvenile courts. A number 
.of psychiatrists and psychologists from the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health attended the meeting to consider 
special mental health problems in the field. 

From the conference will come recommendations for 
basic training requirements for personnel in the delin- 
quency field. 

Professor Frank T. Flynn of the University of Chicago 
school of social service administration served as moderator 
for the conference. The project was arranged by the Spe- 
cial Juvenile Delinquency Project of the Bureau in co- 
operation with the Wisconsin Department of Public Wel- 
fare and the University of Wisconsin. Russell G. Oswald, 
director of the Wisconsin division of corrections, was in 
charge of arrangements. 


Albert G. Fraser and Leon T. Stern 
Receive Awards for Public Service 


Albert G. Fraser, honorary secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Prison Society, and Leon T. Stern of the Pennsylvania 
Committee on Penal Affairs were among four persons to 
receive the 1952 annual award of the Pennsylvania Citizens 
Association for outstanding public service. The award this 
year was given to professional workers in the health and 
welfare fields. 

Of Fraser, for 21 years executive secretary of the Penn- 
sylania Prison Society and editor of its Prison Journal, 
the Pennsylvania Citizens Association publication, Currents, 
said: Albert Fraser is always the helper. Whoever brushes 
against this serene man, whether student, caseworker, 
prisoner, or board member, is marked with his tolerance, 
strength, and helpfulness. His contribution to the correc- 
tional field in the state and Nation has been rich and 
varied. He has led the Society in his enlistment of public- 
spirited citizens to “speak out against those parts of the 
penal system which are burdened with the dead hand of 
the past.” 

Stern, well-known in international prisoner-aid work, has 
been secretary, research director, and consultant to the 
Pennsylvania Committee on Penal Affairs for 28 years. He 
is now director of the advisory commission on commitment, 
detention, and discharge of prisoners. 


Governor Warren Receives 
1952 Big Brother Award 


Governor Earl Warren of California was named Big 
Brother of the Year. The 1952 award was presented to the 
Governor in January by Charles G. Berwind, president of 
the Big Brothers of America. 

The award was given in recognition of Governor War- 
ren’s “deep and abiding interest in the welfare of youth of 
America” and his “zealous guardianship of the institutions 
and ideals of our Nation.” 


The award read in part: 

“Your leadership and labors in the public interest, your 
increasing efforts as a great champion of our youth, as 
evidenced by your direct leadership in the work of the 
California Youth Authority and the Governor’s Committee 
on Children and Youth, and your unrelenting defense of 
justice in the field of human relations are in keeping with 
the highest traditions and aims of the Big Brother Move- 
ment, of which you are a part. The giving of yourself, your 
heart and your concern to these great causes is a source 
of lasting pride to every Big and Little Brother of America.” 


Michigan Civil Service Permits 
Hire of Parolees and Ex-Prisoners 


Michigan State Civil Service has no rules nor regula- 
tions that prevent a parolee or former prisoner from hold- 
ing a civil service position, according to the Spectator, 
inmate publication of the State Prison of Southern 
Michigan at Jackson. 

According to Arthur Rasch, director of. civil service, 
the appointing authority has complete latitude to hire who- 
ever is desired and that applies to civil service jobs with 
the exception of those in the corrections department. 

In the case of parolees, the only requisite is employ- 
ment that will not be in conflict with the parole plan. 


Narcotics Still a Problem Among 
Teen-Age Youth of New York City 


Use of narcotics by teen-agers in New York City reached 
its peak in 1951 and there is little evidence of a decrease 
since that year, it was reported in May by the Committee 
on the Use of Narcotics Among Teen-Age Youth of the Wel- 
fare and Health Council of New York City. 

Mrs. Sylvia J. Singer, assistant district attorney of New 
York County and chairman of the committee, stated that 
recent studies reveal an unduplicated count of 3,300 known 
users under 21, according to figures obtained from records 
of the Magistrates’ Courts, Children’s Court, District At- 
torney’s offices, and the Department of Hospitals. It was 
further pointed out that the actual extent of narcotics used 
by youth under 21 is probably two to three times the total 
revealed by the study, in the opinion of the committee. 

Mrs. Singer pointed out that noteworthy progress has 
been made in the past 2 years. In line with the committee’s 
recommendations, state and municipal laws have been 
strengthened, the narcotics squad of the police department 
has been increased from 18 to 105 members, educational 
efforts directed toward prevention have been undertaken in 
the schools through the board of education and in the state 
through the department of health, and voluntary agencies 
have cooperated in follow-up efforts for youngsters who 
have completed courses of treatment for the habit. 


Children’s Bureau Publishes 
Pamphlets on Delinquency 


The Children’s Bureau, with the help of the Special 
Juvenile Delinquency Project directed by Bertram M. Beck, 
has recently published six pamphlets that will be of help 
in the Bureau’s national campaign to improve services for 
delinquent children. 

The pamphlets include Some Facts About Juvenile De- 
linquency, Helping Delinquent Children, What’s Happening 
to Delinquent Children in Your Town, Books and Films on 
Juvenile Delinquency, Recommended Standards for Serv- 
ices for Delinquent Children, and Selected Bibliography 
on Juvenile Delinquency. 

Requests for the publications should be sent to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, United 
States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Eduard Lindeman, Social 
Welfare Authority, Dies 


Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, 68, president of the National 
Conference of Social Work and the National Child Labor 
Committee, died April 13 at New York City. He had been 
ill for 2 weeks. 

Lindeman was a nationally known educator and social 
welfare expert and author of nine books on social problems. 
He was professor of social philosophy at the New York 
School of Social Work at the time of his death. 
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Boys From Wisconsin School 
Visit Milwaukee Braves 


Fifty boys from the Wisconsin School for Boys at 
Waukesha are seeing 10 home games of the Milwaukee 
Braves, national league ball club. The arrangements have 
been made by the Wisconsin Service Association at 
Milwaukee on a rotation basis. 

A correctional institution for boys up to 18 years, the 
school is located 20 miles from Milwaukee. The Braves 
have agreed to admit the boys free of charge. Money con- 
tributed by Milwaukee business men will be used for re- 
freshments, amounting to 50 cents per boy per game. 

The school authorities regard the visits to the national 
league ball park as a needed and important phase of their 
recreational program. 


Martin L. Reymert, 
Psychologist, Dies 


Dr. Martin L. Reymert, 69, internationally known child 
psychologist and director of the Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research since 1930, died June 2 at Aurora, Illinois. 

Born in Norway, Dr. Reymert received his doctor of 
philosophy degree from Clark University in 1917. He was 
originator and chairman of the Wittenberg Symposium on 
Feelings and Emotions in 1928 in which 35 scientists from 
11 countries participated. He also was originator and chair- 
man of the Second International Symposium on Feelings 
and Emotions conducted in 1948 by the Mooseheart Labo- 
ratory in cooperation with the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Reymert had a long-time interest in the field of 
delinquency and crime. For 5 years he was president of 
the advisory council of the Illinois division for delinquency 
prevention. He also served as a member of the advisory 
board of the St. Charles School for Boys (Illinois) and 
the Illinois board of public welfare commissioners and was 
past president of the Illinois Society of consulting psy- 
chologists. He is the author of recognized works in the field 
of psychology and child development. 

Dr. Reymert is survived by his wife and three children 
who reside at 231 N. Batavia Avenue, Batavia, Illinois. 


St. Lawrence “U’’ To Conduct 
Moran Memorial Institute 


The summer session of the Frederick A. Moran Me- 
morial Institute on Delinquency and Crime will be held at 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York, August 16 to 
zi. 

The purpose of the institute is to provide inservice train- 
ing for workers in the fields of correction, probation, parole, 
mental hygiene, youth work, and related fields. The Insti- 
tute is sponsored jointly by St. Lawrence University and 
the State Departments of Correction, Social Welfare, Men- 
tal Hygiene, Education, and the Youth Commission. 

A special police institute will be held at the University 
concurrent with the Institute on Delinquency and Crime. 
The police institute will provide training courses in juve- 
nile work for city, village, county, and town police officers 
from all over New York State. —_ 


International Criminology 
Congress To Meet in Paris 


The 1953 International Congress of Criminology will be 
held at Paris from September 14 to October 23. A compre- 
hensive program has been prepared by the International 
Society of Criminology which now has a consultative status 
in UNESCO. The Society’s special interests include the 
fields of anthropology,. psychiatry, psychology, psychoa- 
nalysis, sociology, police.methods, legal medicine, and com- 
parative law and penology. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


“I chewed it—ain’t had enough iron in my diet” 
Reprinted by special permission the Washington Star Pictorial Magazine 


Minnesota’s Judges Approve 
Youth Conservation Program 


The Youth Conservation Act in its present form has won 
the approval of Minnesota, according to the St. Cloud 
Pillar. Results of a recently conducted poll of judges were 
announced by Frank Claybourne of St. Paul, chairman of 
the committee on youth conservation of the Minnesota State 
Bar Association. 

The poll of the judges showed the following: 

1. Eighty-nine percent of the juvenile court judges who 
replied indicated they believe the Youth Conservation Act 
is an improvement over the previous law relating to the 
handling of juvenile offenders. 

2. Eighty-six percent of the district court judges and 70 
percent of the juvenile court judges who expressed an opin- 
ion stated that the over-all administration of the YCC Act 
has been either “effective” or “very effective” in the cases 
handled in their courts. 

3. Ninety percent of the district court judges and 89 per- 
cent of the juvenile court judges rated the YCC personnel 
with whom they have had contact as either “competent” 
or “very competent.” 

4. Ninety-one percent of the district court judges and 89 
percent of the juvenile court judges opposed a transfer of 
probation and parole from the YCC to the division of social 
welfare or local county welfare boards. 

“Any program that can, even during its beginning, offer 
the possibility of so startling an achievement in the rehab- 
ilitation of youthful offenders, certainly deserves the sup- 
port of the legislature and the people of Minnesota,” 
Claybourne said in a letter to the legislators. 

The program, which started in 1947, is too new for any 
conclusive figures, Claybourne pointed out, but he cited 
statistics indicating that only 24 percent of those paroled 
by the YCC became parole violators, whereas the governor’s 
penal reform committee reports that 60 percent of the 
parolees from Stillwater are returned to the prison as pa- 
role violators. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Indiana Probation and Parole 
Conference Meets at Fort Wayne 


Despite 100° heat, more than 100 delegates from all parts 
of Indiana attended the State Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting at Fort Wayne, June 29 and 30. Pro- 
bation and parole as an investment in human lives and in 
a better America was the conference theme. 

Sister Mary Madaleva, C.S.C., president of St. Mary’s 
College at South Bend and principal speaker at the con- 
ference luncheon, emphasized that “unless we love those 
unfortunate individuals with whom we work, and unless we 
have charity toward them, all our efforts to assist such 
people will not be very successful.” 

Hugh J. O’Brien, chairman of the Indiana Department 
of Corrections, addressed the conference on “The Changing 
Complexion of Indiana Corrections.” 

Anthony S. Kuharich, chief probation officer of the 
United States District Court for the Northern District of 
Indiana, was elected president of the Association. 


200 Attend Ohio Probation 
And Parole Annual Meeting 


It was literally going back to school for more than 200 
Ohio Probation and Parole Association members who at- 
tended the 1953 annual meeting, June 10 to 12, at Bowling 
Green State University. The conference was featured by 
eracker barrel sessions where members had a chance to 
discuss specific problems in the field. 

Paul E. Heckel, secretary of the Cincinnati Bickford 
Tool Company, told the conferees that people in the proba- 
tion and parole field had not done their best in selling their 
program, and emphasized the need for soliciting more and 
more the aid of the general public. 

Sociologist Saul Alinsky, executive director of the Chicago 
Area Foundation, explained the functioning of the Back- 
of-the-Yards Council, pointing out that change cannot take 
place within a community unless the community itself 
wanted change. 

Professor Walter C. Reckless of Ohio State University 
addressed the conference on correctional practices in India. 
Dr. Reckless visited India in 1952. _ 

President Richard J. McManus, chief probation officer 
of the Cuyahoga County Common Pleas Court, addressed 
the Association’s annual banquet. 

Charles Klippstein is executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion, with offices in Room 501, 414 Superior Avenue, West, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Florida Probation Officers 
Convene at University Campus 


Juvenile court counselors and probation officers met in 
May for a 2-day short course at the University of Florida. 
The course was conducted by the University in coopera- 
tion with the Florida Juvenile Court Counselors and the 
Florida Probation and Parole Association. 

Among those serving as instructors and consultants 
were Dr. Edward L. Flemming, director of the child guid- 
ance clinic at Jacksonville; Rowland E. Dyson, chief pro- 
bation officer for the United States District Court at Jack- 
sonville; Judge W. Troy Hall, Jr., of the Lake County 
Court; Chief W. D. Joiner of the Gainesville Police De- 
partment; Mell H. Atchley, assistant professor of socio- 
logy at the University of Florida; Dr. Clyde B. Vedder, 
also of the University faculty; Judge H. H. McDonald of 
the Alachua County Court; R. Elmo Hood, chief juvenile 
court counselor of Polk County; Professor Frank Good- 
win of the University of Florida; Editor Loyal Frisbie 
of the Polk County Democrat, and Judge G. Bowdon Hunt 
of the Polk County juvenile and domestic relations court. 

Richard A. Chappell, chief of the federal probation 
system, addressed the conference at the dinner meeting, 
May 2, on “Rehabilitation of the Juvenile Offender.” 


Michigan Trusties Give $3 Million 
In Conservation Work in 5 Years 


Prisoners of Michigan who work on the conservation-cor- 
rections camp assignments have given the state more than 
$3 million worth of conservation work in the first 5 years 
of this program. This is the estimate of the program direc- 
tor on completion of the fifth year of the camp project. 

Trusties assigned to the fenceless, barless, gunless camps 
perform a wide variety of work which includes state park 
clean-up and improvement, tree planting, lumbering, con- 
struction of buildings, game research, and related work. 


Dr. Erle F. Young Dies 
Following Extended Illness 


Dr. Erle F. Young, 64, retired University of Southern 
California professor, and prominently known for his teach- 
ing and writings in the social work and correctional field, 
died from cerebral thrombosis following an extended ill- 
ness. Dr. Young had been ill since last June but continued 
his work on a part-time basis at the university until his 
retirement in February of this year. 

Dr. Young taught courses in juvenile delinquency and 
criminology in the sociology department at the University 
of Chicago and later at the University of California for 
a period of 33 years. He was author of three books, edited 
the Dictionary of Social Welfare, and was working at the 
time of his death on a two-volume history of social work. 

Dr. Young is survived by his wife, Dr. Pauline V. Young, 
who also is well known in the field of sociology and cor- 
rectional work and as author of recognized writings in 
social research, probation, delinquency prevention, and the 
general field of social work. She resides at New Pioneer 
Farm, Modesto, California. 


National Jail Association Holds 
Regional Meeting at Milwaukee 


One hundred and ten representatives from five states 
attended the first midwest regional forum on jail problems, 
at Milwaukee, March 19 and 20. Among those present were 
sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, jailers, jail wardens, guards, and 
others interested in the improvement of jail administration. 

Roberts J. Wright, secretary of the National Jail Associa- 
tion, appeared on a television program during the meeting. 

A spokesman for the forum said: “We were encouraged 
to see so many attending a jail association forum as we 
feel there has been less public information and understand- 
ing of jail problems than any other in our field.” 


Course for Court Workers 
Held at University of Florida 


Sixty correctional workers participated in a short course 
for juvenile court counselors and probation officers held at 
the University of Florida, at Gainesville, May 1 and 2. The 
course was conducted by the University in conjunction 
with the State Probation and Parole Association. 

Those addressing the meetings were a psychologist, a fed- 
eral probation officer, juvenile and county judges, a news- 
paperman, and members of the University of Florida fac- 
ulty. Among the speakers was Richard A. Chappell, chief 
of the federal probation service. 

Probation and Parole Association officers elected for 1953- 
54 were the following: President, Mary E. Johnson, juve- 
nile court counselor at Bradentown; First Vice President, 
Rowland E. Dyson, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Jacksonville; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Harold R. Hunter, juvenile court counselor at Gaines- 
ville; and Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret J. Lovely, as- 
sistant chief juvenile court counselor at St. Petersburg. 
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Toledo Completes $1,750,000 
Family Court Center Building 


A 15 year public interpretation program will culminate 
on July 11 with the opening of the first portion of the 
$1,750,000 building to be occupied by the Juvenile Court, 
Domestic Relations Court, and Child Study Institute of 
aoe Lucas County Court of Domestic Relations at Toledo, 

io. 

The new building, to be known as the Family Court Cen- 
ter, incorporates all the features of a modern air-condi- 
tioned office building. Private offices for all professional 
staff are provided. The arrangement of offices has been 
carefully planned to provide for efficient handling of traf- 
fic. Five waiting rooms will avoid concentration of traffic 
in any one location. 

Color is the keynote of the decorating plan. Walls are of 
12 different colors of ceramic tile to door height. Cinder 
block above is painted to harmonize with the tile. The use 
of two colors in each room is the rule, to provide variety. 

Color also is carried through the detention quarters 
which provide individual rooms for sleeping. Units are 
limited to 13 children in size. Three different activity areas 
are provided in each unit for study and reading, for ping 
pong, and for handicraft. There is also a generous indoor 
recreation room and an outside playground for use of the 
total group. Two separate units for boys and two for girls 
will permit limited segregation on the basis of age or prob- 
lem presented. The total capacity is 50 children with tem- 
porary expansion possibilities for an additional 20 children 
to meet peak loads. Security is provided by the use of a 
detention screen. 

Substantial contributions to the planning of the building 
were made by a number of different courts which were 
visited by the building commission and by other courts and 
the National Probation and Parole Association which made 
available to the commission blueprints and specifications 
and general surveys of detention needs and practices. 


Marquette Prison AA Members 
Celebrate 4th Anniversary 


Members of the Alcoholics Anonymous group at the 
Michigan State House of Correction and Branch Prison at 
Marquette commemorated the end of 4 sucessful years as 
a part of the world-wide movement to free alcoholics from 
their burdens of despair. 

Prominent figures from all parts of Michigan, who are 
AA members in their local communities, journeyed to Mar- 
quette to take part in the anniversary celebration. 

Marquette’s first AA group met on June 6, 1949. Ten in- 
mates made up the charter membership. Seventy-five mem- 
bers of the group have been released from Marquette by 
parole or discharge and of these only 5, or 6.6 percent, have 
returned as a result of bouts with alcohol. 


Parolees Are Both Wage 
Earners and Tax Payers 


Minnesota parolees earn an average of $183 per month, 
according to Gordon S. Jaeck, chairman of Minnesota’s pa- 
role board. 

Reporting to the legislature on the value of parole, Jaeck 
said “we try to find suitable jobs for the inmates before 
they leave the penal institution, and many earn good wages. 
In January, the approximately 800 on parole earned 
$146,746.” On this basis, Jaeck pointed out, the earnings of 
parolees will amount to $1,760,900 a year. 

The use of probation and parole will be increased if the 
legislature appropriates funds for additional agents. The 
parole board wants 6 more agents for its work with adults 
and the Youth Commission would add 8 more agents for its 
work with minors. 

The additional agents would make a material saving, 
Jaeck said, since it costs only $130 a year to supervise a 
parolee, but $1,000 to $1,400 to support him in a prison. 


Prison Head at Madras, 
India, Visits United States 


S. A. Iyengar, inspector general of prisons for the State 
of Madras, India, is on a 4-month tour of the United States 
to study penal and correetional institutions, court proce- 
dures, and probation and parole. He is in the United States 
under the sponsorship of the exchange program of the 
State Department and spent a month in England before 
coming to this country. 

A graduate of Madras University, Iyengar later studied 
at London University for 4 years. He became head of the 
Madras prisons and jails in 1951 after having served with 
the secretariat of the Home Department. He holds a civil 
service position. 

Iyengar is responsible for administering all of Madras’ 
prisons and jails. With a population of 57 million people, 
Madras has 18 maximum custody institutions, 5 of them 
for short termers; 1 medium custody institution; 1 maxi- 
— custody institution for women; 2 borstals; and 292 
jails. 

Recently Madras appointed a jail reforms committee to 
study penal and correctional institutions in the State. The 
findings of the committee have just been released and will 
serve as a guide in the improvement of prison and jail con- 
ditions. 

Madras has 56 probation officers. It was the first state in 
= to introduce probation, enacting its probation law in 

The incidence of crime among women in Madras is com- 
paratively low, Iyengar said. He explains this by the more 
or less sheltered life of the women of India. He believes, 
however, that crime rates will increase in proportion to the 
extent that women enter into occupations now occupied by 
men. 


Drug Addiction Probed in 
Study of Narcotics Problem 


The anatomy of the folly that is drug addiction is re- 
vealed by Albert Deutsch, social welfare writer, in a 32- 
page study of the narcotics problem just released by the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., New York City. 

What We Can Do About the Drug Menace summarizes 
facts and figures that have been compiled since the Nation 
was aroused to the growing incidence of drug addiction. 

_Enlivened with excerpts of testimony from youthful ad- 
dicts before the Senate Crime Investigating Committee, the 
study discloses how people fall prey to the drug habit, how 
it affects them, and what can be done about it. 

As Dr. George Stevenson, medical director of the Nation- 
al Association for Mental Health, underscores in his fore- 
word to the pamphlet, there is actually no “national epi- 
demic.” The disturbing increase in narcotics traffic since 
World War II, however, has created a situation serious 
enough to demand unceasing vigilance to keep it in check. 


What’s New 
In Personnel 


“What’s New in Personnel” is the special subject covered 
in Bulletin No. 2 of Correctional Research published by the 
United Prison Association of Massachusetts. 

The 18-page issue, released in April, discusses salary 
trends, shows the comparative salary scales of wardens and 
custodial staff in various states, and comments on trends 
toward professional training. At the close of the issue are 
5% pages of bibliography on personnel. 

Copies of the Correctional Research may be obtained 
from the Association’s headquarters at 33 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, 8. The Association’s research division en- 
deavors to supply information concerning research reports, 
—— and publications relating to correctional 
work. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Children’s Court Institutes New 
Approach to Delinquency Problem 


A new approach to the problem of juvenile delinquency 
is being made by the Children’s Court of the Domestic Re- 
lations Court of New York City. At a meeting in June of 
the advisory board for the project plans were announced 
for establishing a judge-clinic-probation team to deal with 
alleged juvenile delinquents in the Manhattan Court. 

Under this plan a unit of psychiatrists, social workers, 
and psychologists will interview the child extensively, and 
often his family, before the judge considers the legal as- 
pects of the case. A report is made by this: unit to the 
judge and the probation department to help the judge un- 
derstand underlying psychiatric and personality factors 
that may bear on the disposition of the case. It is believed 
that this is the first time in any court that such a unit has 
been established. 


The new program in public health psychiatry is the re- 


sult of a demonstration and research project (Court Intake 
Project) begun in February 1952. It is felt that the pro- 
gram will reduce the number of cases referred for psy- 
chiatric treatment, insure that needed referrals will not 
pass unnoticed, and cut the cost of the operation under 
that of alternative services which previously were given 
some months after the child’s initial court appearance. 


Dr. F. K. Kruger of 
Valparaiso ‘“U” Dies 


Dr. Frederick K. Kruger, 65, professor of sociology at 
Valparaiso University since 1945, died June 26 following a 
short illness. 

Born in Kotthus, Germany, Dr. Kruger received his mas- 
ter of arts degree from the University of Nebraska in 1909 
and 2 years later was awarded the doctor of philosphy de- 
gree by the University of Tuebingen, Germany. He joined 
the faculty at Valparaiso University with a distinguished 
career in the teaching profession. 

Having a special interest in criminology, Dr. Kruger 
always maintained an active part in the correctional pro- 
grams of the state and the local communities in which he 
taught. He believed that a college or university had an 
obligation to render what assistance it can to help in the 
civic and welfare activities of a community. A large part 
of his extracurricular activities was devoted to the im- 
provement of probation, parole, and juvenile court prac- 
tices in Indiana. 


Dr. Kruger’s survey on probation in northwestern 
Indiana was printed in the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Social and Political Science in 1948 and the same 
year was quoted in the official report of the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association to the Governor of Indiana. 
He served as advisor to the Porter County Juvenile Court 
at Valparaiso. 


Minnesota “U” To Offer Training 
Course for Correctional Workers 


The University of Minnesota this fall will establish a 
course of training for personnel in correctional institutions. 
Aimed primarily at training people to work with juvenile 
offenders, the program is regarded as one of the most im- 
portant educational developments at the university in re- 
cent times, according to the Minneapolis Star. 

John R. Ellingston, who has been affiliated with the 
American Law Institute since 1940 and has served as ad- 
viser to the Minnesota legislature and governor on the 
state’s Youth Conservation Commission, will have a key 
role in the university program. He has been added to the 
law school faculty and will instruct in criminal law. 

The program will reach into several of the university’s 


professional schools, among them social work, medicine, 
and law. 
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Kickin’ Around ~ By Bus-Driver Wally Falk 


“Ho-hum, here today—here tomorrow!” 
Reprinted by special permission The Register and Tribune Syndicate 


Probation Chief From Lucknow, 
India, Visits the United States 


P. N. Saxena, chief probation officer of Uttar Pradesh 
(Lucknow, India), a state with 60 million inhabitants, 
came to the United States in June for a 4-month study of 
probation, parole, courts, penal and correctional institu- 
tions, and prisoner-aid work in this country. 

A graduate of the University of Allahabad, Saxena was 
named chief probation officer in 1942. He has 26 officers on 
his staff, each a university graduate and most of them 
with a law degree. They hold civil service positions,. must 
be university graduates with a major in either sociology 
or psychology, and must be 25 to 35 at the time of ap- 
pointment. 

Probation in Uttar Pradesh is granted only to persons 
under 24, says Saxena, and only to first offenders. He does 
not believe, however, that probation should be limited to 
first offenders. 

Seldom are adult offenders placed on probation for less 
than a year. Probation terms beyond 2 years are dis- 
couraged. More harm than good results when probation ex- 
ceeds 2 years, Saxena contends. Three-year probation peri- 
ods for children, however, are quite general. 

Persons convicted of crimes punishable by life imprison- 
ment or death are not eligible for probation. The most fre- 
quent and most serious crime in his country, Saxena states, 
are dacoity and riots. 

For 8 years Saxena has edited Penal Reformer, India’s 
only criminology journal. He is author of two 300-page vol- 
umes, a Primer on Penology (1942) and Criminal Tribes 
of Uttar Pradesh (1945). He is secretary of his State’s 
crime prevention society which has 2,000 members who give 
special attention to legal aid and after-care of prisoners. 
He also is organizing general secretary of the All-India 
Crime Prevention Society. In 1950 he attended the Inter- 
national Congress of Criminology, at Paris, as a delegate 
from his country. 
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79 Percent of Ionia Inmates 
Offer Blood in 2-Day Period 


One thousand pints of blood were given by the men of 
the Michigan Reformatory at Ionia, Michigan, in a 2-day 
Red Cross clinic held December 29 and 30 at the reforma- 
tory. 

Four hundred and sixty-five pints of blood were given 
the first day and 535 pints of blood the second day. During 
the 2-day period 1,262 inmates gave blood, representing 79 
percent of the population. 

This record transcends the prison record formerly set by 
the California State Prison, it is reported. 

From the standpoint of statistics more blood was given 
during either of the 2 days than that given by any other 
organization in the State of Michigan. Such a large dona- 
tion of blood was extraordinary in view of the fact that 
some men were not old enough to give blood. There were 
others who were medically rejected. 

Warden Garret Heyns promised the men an extra movie 
after their first day’s donation. Even so, the second day 
outranked the first. 

The spirit of the men is reflected in the unselfish ex- 
ample of one inmate who said, “I have a brother in Korea 
and perhaps this way my blood will go where it will do 
some good.” 


American Prison Association 
Announces 1953 Essay Contest 


The American Prison Association has announced its fifth 
annual Prize Essay contest. Open only to custodial person- 
nel, the contest closes October 31, 1953. 

The purpose of the contest is to provide a medium of ex- 
pression for custodial officers in presenting ideas for the 
benefit of others. The contest is sponsored by the APA in 
cooperation with G. Howland Shaw, former president of 
the Association. 

All entries become the property of the American Prison 
Association. Their publication will be at the discretion of 
the editors of the Prison World. 

Entries should not exceed 1,500 words and will not be re- 
turned to the contestants. Each essay must contain the 
— name, mailing address, institution, and rank or 
grade. 

The essays must be related to on-the-job practices and 
methods of handling prisoners, or related topics. Prizes 
will be awarded on the basis of originality and soundness 
of the ideas presented, insight and general interest, sin- 
cerity, and manifestation of professional “know how” 
rather than on literary merits. More than one manuscript 
may be submitted by one person, but no contestant will re- 
ceive more than one prize. 

Manuscripts should be submitted to General Secretary 
E. R. Cass of the American Prison Association, 125 East 
15th Street, New York City 3. 


“Answer the Challenge of Youth” 
Keynote of Optimist Convention 


Answer the challenge of our youth! Measure up to what 
is expected of you! Have that faith in kids, which they seek 
so earnestly! Take time to share your life with your own 
children—serve your God through lending assistance and 
giving inspiration to some other man’s son—or daughter! 
Great will be your blessing! 

These are the words of President J. Warren Day of the 
Optimist International in his address before the opening 
session of the 35th annual convention at Washington, D. C., 
June 17, 1953. 

Optimist International, composed of more than 40,000 
business and professional men, is best known as “friend of 
the boy” because of its sponsorship of boys’ groups such as 
the Junior Optimist Clubs, Boy Scouts, boys’ homes and 
ranches, recreation camps, its offering of college scholar- 
ships, and its general leadership in influencing boys to seek 
high ideals in personal conduct. 


New York’s Youth Commission 
Act Extended for Three Years 


A bill to extend the New York State Youth Commission 
for a period of 3 years was signed by Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey on March 7. The present act, following two previous 
renewals, was due to expire June 30, 1953. 

In signing the act, Governor Dewey pointed out that 
since the start of the Youth Commission in 1945, $10 mil- 
lion in financial assistance has been provided municipalities 
by the state for youth services. 

“The program of the State Youth Commission has been 
widely acclaimed by educational, religious, and social serv- 
ice agencies interested in child welfare activities,” said 
Governor Dewey. “It constitutes one of the notable govern- 
mental accomplishments of the past decade and I am happy 
that the good work can be continued.” 

The New York City Youth Board is the largest local pro- 
gram functioning under the law. The Youth Board’s max- 
imum annual expenditure under the state Youth Commis- 
sion Act formula is limited to $2,350,000, of which one-half 
is reimbursed by the state. There are approximately 800 
professional and other workers employed either directly by 
the Youth Board or in private and public agencies which 
give services under contract to the Youth Board. By means 
of a coordinated program they reach approximately 60,000 
“vulnerable” children and young persons throughout the 
city and indirectly affect thousands of others. 


California “U’”’ To Hold 5th Training 
Institute for Correctional Workers 


The fifth annual Training Institute for Probation, Parole, 
and Institutional staff will be held at the University of 
California at Berkeley, August 5 to 7. 

Sponsored by the university in cooperation with state 
and national correctional agencies, the institute will present 
panel discussions on work with groups and with indivi- 
duals in the correctional field and research. Workshop ses- 
sions will consider the use of the interview in the treatment 
of offenders, the worker and his agency, analysis of case 
records, the living group in correctional institutions, in- 
service training, and plans and programs to prevent de- 
linquency. 

At an evening session on August 6 Austin H. MacCor- 
mick, professor of criminology at the University, will dis- 
cuss “The Social Significance of Prison Riots.” 

Agencies cooperating with the university are the Adult 
Authority and the Youth Authority, the California Proba- 
tion and Parole Association, the State Juvenile Officers As- 
sociation, the State Department of Corrections, the State 
Department of Social Welfare, the National Probation and 
Parole Association, and The Osborne Association, Inc., at 
New York City. 

Albert Wahl, chief probation officer of the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of California, is 
chairman of the program planning committee. 


Florida Adopts Uniform 
Support of Dependents Act 


The Florida legislature has just completed passage of 
the Uniform Support of Dependents Act, according to word 
received from Judge Walter H. Beckham of Miami. The law 
is now in effect, bringing Florida into line with a majority 
of states which now have this reciprocal legislation. 

The state attorney of each judicial circuit in Florida, 
Judge Beckham explains, is named in the Act as the officer 
to represent the petitioner, when not represented by a pri- 
vate attorney, and to prosecute the matter in the appropri- 
ate court. | 

Referrals of such matters to Miami, Dade County, should 
be made to George A. Brautigam, State’s Attorney, Dade 
County Courthouse, Miami. 
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